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DID YOU ASK ABOUT 
School Supplies 


and 


Ceaching Aids 


SURE, YOU CAN GET THEM 


Easily and Quickly 
BY CALLING, WRITING or VISITING 
OUR DISPLAY ROOMS 


OUR FREE CATALOG IS A 
PRINTED SHOWROOM 








TEACHERS REPORT BETTER RESULTS 
WITH OUR PRODUCTS 





Art Materials - Instructional Supplies - Auditorium, 
Class Room, and Cafeteria Furniture, Playground 
Equipment, and Visual Aids. 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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HOW TO ENTER 

Simply write an original essay in 1,000 words 
or less on the contest subject. Essays must be 
written with pen or typewriter. Sign your name, 
street address, and title. Include the name and 









The future of 
the South lies 





Your essay on 


“What Are My Responsibilities 
As a Teacher?” 
may win one of three Lion Oil 


$1,200 SCHOLARSHIPS 


TEACHER-ESSAY CONTEST ALSO OFFERS THREE $400 TRAVEL 
GRANTS AND THIRTY-THREE $75 CASH MERIT AWARDS 





YOUR SCHOOL BENEFITS, TOO 


If your essay wins a $1,200 scholarship, the school 
at which you teach will receive a $100 cash award 
for use in purchasing library books. Handsome 
bookplates which tell of your achievement will 







title of your superior. Send your entry to Lion in its youth... be furnished for placement in the books purchased. 
Oil Scholarship Fund, El] Dorado, Arkansas, and the future 

not later than midnight, February 15, 1954. alt mister WHO IS ELIGIBLE 

As in the past, teacher essays will be judged by youth lies in All teachers, principals, and superintendents 
a panel of leading Southern educators. education teaching in elementary or high school grades 





WHAT YOU CAN WIN 


If your essay is judged best in your “zone” 
(see below), you will receive a $1,200 Lion Oil 
Scholarship to any accredited college or university of your 
choice. These scholarships are unusual in two ways. First, 
they are sufficient to cover not only tuition costs, but the 
major part of such expenses as fees, books, room and board. 
Second, the winner has the option lof using the scholarship 
fund in a full school year; two half years; or two or three 
summer school sessions, whichever proves to be most useful 
and convenient to the winning teacher. 


36 ADDITIONAL CASH AWARDS 

To reward more Southern teachers this year, the Scholar- 
ship Fund provides a second award of a $400 cash Travel 
Grant and eleven other prizes of $75 each in each of the 
three zones of competition ...or a total of three $400 and 
thirty-three $75 awards for the entire contest. 


CONTEST SUBJECT 
Subject of this year’s Lion Oil teacher essay contest is: 
“‘What Are My Responsibilities As a Teacher?” 





ELIGIBLE COUNTIES—TENNESSEE 
Cannon Dyer Lake Shelby 
Carroll Fayette Lauderdale Stewart 
Cheatham Franklin Madison Tipton 
Chester Gibson Montgomery Weakley 
Coffee Haywood Moore Williamson 
Davidson Henderson Obion Wilson 
Decatur Henry Robertson 
Dickson Humphreys Rutherford 
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in any public, private, or parochial school in 
each of three designated areas served by Lion 
are eligible. Previous Lion Scholarship winners 
are not eligible to compete. This “‘three-zone” 
system has been established so that you compete only with 
other contestants in your area. 





FREE RULES BOOKLETS AVAILABLE 
For complete details about the contest, obtain a Rules 


Booklet from your principal or supervisor, get one from 
your Lion Oil Dealer, or write the Lion Oil Scholarship 


Fund, El Dorado, Arkansas. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1954 IS THE DEADLINE! 
GET YOUR ENTRY IN EARLY! 


ATTENTION HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS: Encourage your 
students to enter the Lion Oil Student Essay Contest now 
in progress. Your students may win a $1,000 Lion Oil 
Scholarship or one of forty-five $25 cash Merit Awards... and 
as Teacher-Sponsor, you may win a $200 or $25 cash award. 


Student and Teacher Contests are Endorsed by 
State Education Associations and Catholic Diocesan 
offices of Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee. 
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CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITY 


Christmas 
Trimmings 


(V7 CANDY CONES 


Cut a half-circle of 
paper. Decorate. Roll into a 
cone, paste, then paste on loop 
of twine, paper or ribbon. 


JACK O LANTERNS 
Fold a 7 x 5 piece of paper in 
half lengthwise, then cut in 
parallel lines, about 4” apart. 
Unfold, paste corners together. 
Attach handle. 


LAN 


BELLS. Decorate both 
sides of paper, then 
cut along heavy 
lines as shown. 
Join together, and 
hang with cord. 
Remember, 
CRAYOLA Crayon 
colors are true, 
clear, permanent 
and never smudge. 
For FREE CRAYOLA- 
Craft booklet, write 
Dept. ST. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


T’ Read Lightly 


Jane Cox 





O NE OF the nicest things about being 
a teacher is being near children at Christ- 
mas time. We remember the thrill in a 
little boy’s voice as he hurried in one day 
to request the privilege of reading the 
Scripture that morning. He was not the 
type who asked to do that sort of thing 
often and his enthusiasm was a bit puz- 
zling. But he was one jump ahead of the 
rest of us, and on that bright morning early 
in December he stood before the class and 
read the story from Luke. We were im- 
pressed and then a little later amused as 
he read, “And Joseph brought forth Mary, 
his exposed wife . . . .” Bill didn’t under- 
stand all of the words, nor did the other 
children realize that he had mispronounced 
one, but the Christmas Season had been 
properly launched in our room and for 
the next three weeks the Spirit of Christ- 
mas permeated the atmosphere. Nowhere 


is it the same that it is in the classroom. 
We hope that you will have a wonderful 
Christmas with your children and that the 
Holiday Season will be filled with happi- 


ness for you and those you love. 
£O 


| T WAS a relatively short time ago that 
this little column had its beginning. 
Whether it has had any real value is ques- 
tionable, but we have had a wonderful 
time putting a few thoughts into words 
each month. Since this is our last issue 
of the journal, we'd like to say thank you 
to all of you who have helped make the 
work here so very pleasant. As a con- 
sultant for The American Book Company, 
we are looking forward to continued work 
with you on our educational problems. 








is kind of tough this year. 






A LETTER TO SANTA 


Dear Santa Claus: I'm asking you for far t% 


Ly 
too much, I fear; they tell me that your budget load te}, 





yelled so much for extra space, for desks and more 


supplies that even little kiddies flee 
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bring all I need, I'll not be too depressed but, following a 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA Leadershi 
elebrating ears 0 adership moet, But when today the world is filled with 










clamor, clash and noise, I sorely need some 





special gifts to guide my girls and boys. 





LINCOLN MEMORIAL 
UNIVERSITY 


A Living Memorial Sustained by a 
Grateful People 


So bring me understanding now, and love and pa 





too, and give me clearer vision for the job that's 


Accredited four year college near 
Cumberland Gap where the states of 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia meet. 
Cultural and career courses leading to 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees. Moderate rates. 
Write for a catalogue and view book, 
R. Gerald McMurtry, Administrative 
Secretary, Harrogate, Tennessee 

















Reprinted by permission of the author, Frederick J. Moffitt 
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Felicitations and Appreciations 
You have been nice to us 


We will try to render even a 
Better Service in 1954 
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TEACHER TENURE 


The Teacher Tenure Law was enacted in 1951 and 
became effective July 1 of that year. Since every teacher, 
regardless of length of service, was required to serve 
a three-year probationary period, the law actually be- 
comes operative after teachers are elected in 1954. 

At the time of enactment, the Tenure Committee of 
the National Education Association described the Act 
as “one of the best in the country.” Let us have a look 
at some of the provisions of the law: 


To Qualify for coverage 

1. To qualify for permanent tenure a teacher shall 
hold a bachelor’s degree from a standard four-year col- 
lege approved by the State Board of Education for 
teacher training, shall hold a certificate covering the 
areas in which he teaches, and shall have served a pro- 
bationary period of twenty-seven months within a five 
year period, the last nine months to be as a regularly 
employed teacher in the system. 

2. Teachers holding permanent certificates based on 
less than four years of college work may qualify for 
limited tenure (full tenure protection for three years) 
and maintain that status if they earn twelve quarter 
hours of college credit within every three-year period. 
These teachers shall have the same protection granted 
permanent tenure teachers as long as they qualify for 
limited tenure status. They qualify for limited tenure 
in the same manner that permanent tenure teachers 
qualify for permanent tenure. 

3. A limited tenure teacher shall become a permanent 
tenure teacher when he earns a bachelor’s degree from 
an institution approved by the State Board of Education 
for teacher training. 

4. Tenure protection does not extend beyond the age 
of sixty. 

Types of positions covered 

Any person holding a position in a local school system 
for which a teacher's certificate is a prerequisite for 
employment may qualify for either permanent or limited 
tenure as a classroom teacher under the provisions of this 
act. Such positions may include: classroom teachers, 
teachers of special subjects or classes, teachers of home- 
bound children, attendance or visiting teachers, super- 
visors or supervising teachers, principals, assistant prin- 
cipals, deans, directors, superintendents and assistant 
superintendents. 

Dismissal of tenure teachers 

A tenure teacher may be dismissed for: incompe- 
tency, inefficiency, incapacity, neglect of duty, unprofes- 
sional conduct, immorality, insubordination, physical or 
mental disability, intoxication, dishonesty, commission of 
a felony, failure to comply with regulations in regard to 
in-service training and professional growth as set up by 
the local system approved by the State Board of ‘Educa- 
tion, abolition of position, and for other just causes. 
Procedure for dismissal 
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1. Charges against a teacher made to the board of 
education must be made in writing, the offenses which 
are charged must be specifically stated, and shall be 
signed by the party or parties making the charges. 

2. If the charge is incompetency, inefficiency or neg- 
lect of duty, the superintendent shall notify the teacher 
of the charges at least sixty days before a hearing is 
called in order that the teacher may have an opportunity 
to correct his fault. 

3. Tenure teachers may be suspended upon written 
notice from the superintendent setting forth causes for 
the action. A suspended teacher may request a hearing 
before the Board of Education within ten days following 
notice of suspension. If no hearing is requested, the 
suspension becomes dismissal effective on the date of 
suspension. 

4. The hearing may be private at the request of either 

arty. 

, (a) Teachers shall appear and defend in person 
and/or with counsel. 
(b) Teachers may present witnesses who shall 

__ testify under oath, 

(c) Witnesses for either plaintiff or defendant may 
be subpoenaed. 

5. Board decisions may be appealed to the proper 
court for trial de novo, trial to be on merits of case. 

6. If the teacher is vindicated and reinstated he shall 
be paid for all time lost. 


Transfer of Tenure teachers 

Tenure teachers transferring to another system shall 
serve the probationary period in the system, provided, 
however, that the local Board of Education, upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent, may waive this 
requirement and grant full tenure status or shorten the 
probationary period as it sees fit. 

A board of education has the authority to transfer a 
tenure teacher from one position to another within the 
school system. 


Abolition of position 

A tenure teacher who has been dismissed because of 
abolition of position shall be placed on a preferred list 
for re-employment in the first vacancy he is qualified by 
training and experience to fill 


Leaves of absence 

Leave of absence, without affecting tenure status, 
may be granted for two years or less for maternity, edu- 
cational improvement, recuperation of health, or other 
sufficient reasons. 


Resignation 
Notice of resignation must be given to the superin- 
tendent at least thirty days prior to effective date. Failure 
to do so shall render the teacher liable to forfeiture of 
one month’s salary or less, at the discretion of the board. 
Every teacher should study carefully the law. It was 
printed in the November issue of THE TENNESSEE 


TEACHER. 
(Continued on page 24) 








IS ANYBODY LISTENING? 


E are living in a listening age. 

Never before has the influence 
of the spoken word been so far- 
reaching or so effective. Through 
movies, radio, and television, the 
peoples of the earth are continu- 
ously inundated with information 
and misinformation; with prop- 
aganda of many kinds and purposes; 
with appeals to reason, to sympathy, 
to selfishness, to fear. Millions of 
people depend largely on what they 
hear for the information, the opin- 
ions, the values, or the out-and-out 
directives that determine what they 
think and what they do. Hitler rose 
to power on crowds of listeners. 


Listening is Difficult 

Most of us spend more time listen- 
ing than we spend in any other form 
of communication. According to a 
study made twenty-five years ago of 
the total time spent in communica- 
tion, American adults spend 45 per 
cent listening, 30 per cent talking, 
16 per cent reading, and 9 per cent 
writing. The proportion of listening 
time is probably still higher today. 

Yet listening is a difficult activity— 
more difficult in many respects than 
reading. The listener, for example, 
cannot control the rate at which he 
listens, as the reader can control his 


Most teachers realize that the three R’s begin with an L. Very 
little can be accomplished until children have learned to listen 


effectively and creatively. 


Considerable emphasis has been 


placed upon this skill in the Nashville City Schools. We would 
like to pass on to you some of the things this system has dis- 
covered in working with children on listening. 


Mein Kampf proved to be far less 
effective in enlisting supporters than 
his direct speeches, frenzied and 
meaningless though many of them 
were. And Hitlers around the world 
have demonstrated the fact that 
whole nations can be “led by their 
ears” into war and slavery. 

Alert, critical listening is a matter 
of national self-preservation. If that 
statement seems too dramatic or 
seems to involve possibilities too re- 
mote for this country, consider then 
more immediate, everyday needs we 
in the United States have for good 
listening habits; namely, the place 
that listening plays in the regular 
business of a democracy. How are 
group decisions reached and policies 
formulated? Isn’t it around the din- 
ner table, at the city council, at the 
meeting of the board of directors, 
across the conference table? From 
home to Congress to United Nations, 
decisions, agreements, and policies, 
especially those of major importance, 
are hammered out in speaking- 
listening situations. In every in- 
stance the art of listening is no less 
important than the art of speaking. 
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reading rate. Neither can he stop 
listening to reflect on what he has 
heard or to figure out a meaning 
before he moves on. He is influ- 
enced, furthermore, by the speaker's 
voice, his gestures, his personality, 
and often by the reactions of the 
group. The hindrances to becoming 
a good listener are probably more 
numerous and more difficult to con- 
trol than the difficulties in becoming 
a good reader. 

In spite of the importance and 
the difficulty of this skill, until very 
recently we have passed over the 
teaching of it with the admonition 
“Listen, now,” or “Pay attention.” It 
is still the neglected R in most of our 
programs. The time and emphasis 
given to it have been inversely pro- 
portionate to its life use. It is not 
surprising then that our pupils are 
so often poor listeners—that they fail 
to follow directions, that they jump 
to conclusions, that they repeat opin- 
ions as facts, that their reports of 
exactly what was said are confused 
and often contradictory. 

The teaching lag is undoubtedly 
due in part to the lack of educational 


LALLA WALKER 
Nashville City Schools 


research in the area. Only a few 
years ago when there were already 
over 2,000 scientific studies related 
to reading, there had been made 
only fourteen scientific studies re- 
lated to classroom listening compre- 
hension. Research is now underway 
at Stevens College, at Michigan 
State College, and at the University 
of Minnesota, and a few school sys- 
tems are working in this area. Pro- 
fessional literature also is beginning 
to reflect general interest in the 
problem. 


Though there is need for further 
research in listening, it is not neces- 
sary that we wait for the research 
before we do anything about the 
problem. Enough is known to give 
us a basis for systematic attention 
to listening in our instructional 
program. We know, for example, 
that: (1) Listening can be improved 
through guided experiences in it. 
(2) Listening can and should be 
taught in connection with regular 
classroom work, not through isolated 
exercises and drills. 


Reasons for Listening 


We know also that we listen for 
a great many different reasons and 
purposes and that the purpose makes 
a difference in the kind of listening 
we do. We know, furthermore, some 
ways to get at the problem of de- 
veloping ability in listening. We can 
consciously and systematically begin 
to provide listening experiences to 
help the child consciously and sys- 
tematically improve his listening 
ability. Here are some of the helps 
we can give: 

(1) Prepare for listening situa- 
tions. Build a background for them, 
just as we build a background for 
other learning experiences. 

(2) Help children become aware 
of the pleasure they get through 
listening and the many uses they 
have for this ability. 
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they have a purpose for listening. 


(3) Give, in advance of a listen- 
ing exercise, a definite purpose for 
listening, such as finding the most 
important idea, getting a number of 
details, or finding the answer to a 
question. 

(4) Help the children to use 
listening guides, such as key words, 
transitional phrases, and the broad 
outline of the material. 

(5) Give experiences in distin- 
guishing fact from opinion and in 
using caution in making generaliza- 
tions. 

(6) Help develop the habit of 
visualizing what is heard. 

(7) Help the pupils with the 
problem of deliberately staying 
“tuned in.” 

(8) Give frequent opportunities 
for the pupils to analyze their own 
‘listening habits and to talk about 
ways to improve them. 

(9) Develop and use tests or 
checks for diagnosing listening dif- 
ficulties and for measuring listening 
progress. 

(10) Take time for discussion of 
listening experiences. 

The problem of good listening is 
a challenge to all teachers of all 
subjects at all grade levels. It may 
be attacked by individual teachers, 
by schools, or by an entire system. 
In Nashville it has been approached 
from all three points. Carter-Law- 
rence Schocl, for example, made a 
survey of the out-of-school listening 
done by their pupils. The faculty 
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These pupils at Cohn School, Nashville, are listening efficiently because 


studied the results and used them 
as a basis for improving their pro- 
gram. 

Teachers have an opportunity to 
make significant contributions to 
educational research in this area. 
Anectodal records of situations in 
which listening, good or bad, was 
the principal factor in making the 
situation good or bad would be in- 
teresting and valuable. There is 
much to be found out, through in- 
formal classroom experimentation 
done in connection with regular 
classroom activities, about how chil- 





dren listen and how they can be 
helped to listen more efficiently. Any 
teacher might investigate with her 
own pupils a question such as one 
of the following: 

Does taking notes improve listen- 
ing? 

What kind of motivation improves 
listening? 

What is the effect of prejudice on 
listening? 

How does the use of “colored” or 
“loaded” words affect listening? 

What is the relation between 
listening ability and IQ? Between 
listening ability and reading ability? 

What is the attention span in 
listening to different kinds of ma- 
terial at different maturity levels? 

What instructional _ techniques 
prove effective? 

What proportion of your class 
time do pupils spend in listening? 

What is the relative effectiveness 
of unguided listening to certain ma- 
terial and listening to similar material 
for a particular purpose given in 
advance ? 

To what extent is listening im- 
proved by such speech devices as 
using an introductory statement of 
purposes: enumerating the important 
ideas; using clear transitions; giving 
a simple outline; appealing to atten- 
tion by saying “This is important,” 
“Get this,” or “Listen to this point?” 

(Continued on page 21) 





Pupils at East Nashville Junior High School “hammer out decisions in 
speaking-listening situations.” 








Science Classes That Teach Pupils 


HY do science teachers con- 

tinue to fail to stimulate pu- 
pils’ curiosity and awaken their in- 
terest in the natural world about 
them when teachers for so long 
have expressed teaching pupils to 
think as one of their chief aims? 
Could it be that physics teachers 
have been so concerned with teach- 
ing Archimedes’s principle that they 
have not allowed pupils a chance 
to discover scientific principles for 
themselves? Have biology teachers 
been so set on studying the structure 
of the amoeba and the paramecium 
that they have failed to let boys and 
girls tackle such questions as: 
“What causes disease?” “How can I 


To Think 


Learn To Think 


Pupils learn to think by actual 
thinking through a problem or a 
question to find a suitable answer. 
People do not think until they have 
to make some sort of decision. An 
automobile driver does not have to 
think about a choice of direction 
until he comes to an intersection or 
until he anticipates the need for 
making such a decision by inspect- 
ing his roadmap. Then the driver 
must think in order to decide which 
route will lead him to his destina- 
tion most conveniently. It has been 
said that thinking is something we 
do to answer a question. 


WANTED: Hundreds of science teachers who can teach 


boys and girls to think! 


Thousands of eager boys and girls 


are growing tired of the monotony and the boredom of chem- 


istry classes, biology classes, physics classes. 


They are eager 


for something challenging, for something stimulating, for 


something to awaken their curiosity. 


avoid harmful diseases?” “What do 
I need to eat in order to be 
healthy?” How many chemistry 
teachers have helped pupils to 
study problems of the chemistry of 
food, the chemistry of clothing, of 
the home, of agriculture? Could it 
be that many teachers have been too 
preoccupied with the discoveries of 
Priestly and Lavoisier to help pupils 
think through the problems of 
chemistry in the world today? 

But how can teachers help boys 
and girls learn to think? The popu- 
lar notion has been that pupils learn 
to think simply by exercising their 
mental faculties. Hence, for years 
pupils have been memorizing po- 
etry, conjugating Latin verbs, and 
proving far-fetched geometrical 
theorems in the name of thought de- 
velopment. Have these gymnastics 
helped people to think through the 
problems of living in 1953 in an in- 
telligent way? If not, how can they 
learn to think? 
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They are eager to think! 


How many science teachers create 
situations in their classes in which 
boys and girls are really challenged 
by some puzzling problems or by 
baffling questions? And how many 
science teachers require pupils to 
read an assignment in the textbook 
and write the answers to the ques- 
tions at the end of the chapter, or 
prepare laboratory experiments ac- 
cording to the directions of the lab- 
oratory manual, or help them un- 
derstand something important about 
science simply by telling them about 
it? Young people are highly curious 
about the world around them, and 
they have many questions for which 
they need answers. Rare indeed) is 
the science class where the pupils 
can find the answers to their ques- 
tions and problems. 

The writer remembers well a 
general science teacher who used 
some simple laboratory exercises to 
get his pupils to think. The class was 
studying the operation of the Bun- 


BOBBY J. WOODRUFF 


Chester County High School 
Henderson 


sen burner. Every pupil was pro- 
vided with a burner, and each one 
examined the burners to become 
familiar with their parts. One boy 
raised the question, “Why does the 
burner have to have an air intake?” 
Another asked, “Is the barrel of the 
burner hot? Does the gas ignite at 
the base or at the top of the barrel?” 
How simple and easy it would 
have been for the teacher to answer 
these questions and proceed with 
the experiment outlined in the lab- 
oratory manual? But instead, the 
teacher suggested that the pupils 
light the burner to see whether or 
not the barrel became hot. He then 
drew a diagram of the burner on 
the blackboard and asked the pu- 
pils to see if they could suggest rea- 
sons why it was constructed as it 
was. During the following discus- 
sion several of the pupils’ questions 
were answered by themselves. The 
teacher asked the pupils if they 
thought the flame of the burner was 
equally hot throughout. They were 
not sure. He then asked them how 
they might determine if one part of 
the flame were hotter than the other 
parts. One pupil suggested that they 
might check the time required to 
boil various samples of water hold- 
ing the flame at different distances 
from the bottoms of the water con- 
tainers. Another pupil thought that 
the temperature at various points 
within the flame might be meas- 
ured by a thermometer. When a 
girl pointed out that ordinary ther- 
mometers would not measure such 
high temperatures, the teacher sug- 
gested the use of a thermocuple. 
Using both the methods sug- 
gested, the class ran several tests to 
determine the hottest point within 
the flame. Although they recognized 
that their techniques were some- 
what crude, they decided that the 
hottest point in the flame must be 
(Continued on page 20) 
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The Educated Man: Today and Tomorrow 


NORMAN COUSINS 
Editor, Saturday Review 


HAT is the freedom our edu- 
cators seek? 

Is the freedom to keep the schools 
to themselves and for themselves— 
apart from parents, community, or 
society? 

No; this is not the freedom teach- 
ers seek. Teachers are part of the 
community. They value their place 
in that community. They neither 
expect nor desire unfettered control 
over the minds of the nation’s chil- 
dren. They believe that the great 
enterprise of American education 
requires vital and creative participa- 
tion by the community as a whole. 

When teachers talk of freedom, do 
they mean freedom to teach what 
they please, when they please, how 
they please? 

No; this is not the freedom 
teachers seek. The books placed in 
the hands of young people, the 
lessons put on their desks, the writ- 
ings on the blackboards, the teacher’s 
own words—these are not privileged. 
There are public matters. The school 
cannot—and should not even if it 
could—arrogate to itself sole jurisdic- 
tion over the facts, the ideas, and 
the interpretations that are intro- 
duced into the minds of children. 
This is a composite responsibility of 
which teachers are but the cus- 
todians. 

When teachers talk of freedom, do 
they mean freedom to use freedom 
in order to destroy freedom? Do 
they mean freedom to strengthen 
conspiracy against a democratic so- 
ciety, of which the schools are a 
vital center? 

No; this is not the freedom teach- 
ers seek. They do not believe our 
schools exist solely to disregard, dis- 
card, or devitalize the moral, spirit- 
ual, and cultural values of a free 
society. Nor do they believe the 
main purpose of the schools is to 
serve as a sanctuary for those who 
profess freedom the better to weak- 
en it. Teachers believe the main pur- 
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This is an address delivered by Mr. Cousins at the 91st an- 
nual meeting of the National Education Association, at Miami 
Beach, July 3. For those who were unable to attend the con- 


vention, we consider it worth reprinting. 


pose of the schools is to prepare free 
men for purposeful life in a dynamic 
world. That purpose, too, is to help 
the individual to discover his own 
potential and help him to develop 
it. There is no place in the schools 
for the idea that the object of edu- 
cation is to cultivate human robots 
for the convenience of totalitarian 
systems, public or private. 

To repeat, none of these freedoms 
do our teachers seek. They believe 
in democratic responsibility in dem- 
ocratic education for the democratic 


good. 


Freedom to Do One’s Best 


The freedom our educators seek is 
the freedom we all seek and need. 

It is, first of all, the freedom to do 
one’s best in an atmosphere which 
makes possible the best. It is the 
freedom to believe in and act upon 
the need for enduring improvement 
and progress as a basic law of life. 

It is the freedom from stagnation. 
It is freedom that provides elbow 
room for inspiration that sees edu- 
cation not in terms of tight and fixed 
compartments but in terms of the 
limitless possibilities of a free mind. 

When our educators talk of free- 
dom, they think of the great Amer- 
ican diversity and the power in- 
herent in it. They want education 
to deal with this diversity and indeed 
to reflect it. 


Democratic Equality and 
Respect 


The freedom our teachers seek has 
something to do with democratic 
equality and respect. They do not 
ask or expect special privileges be- 
cause of their calling. Neither do 
they believe that their position on 
the public payrolls should mark them 
out as special targets for abuse or 
deprive them of status in the com- 


munity. They take a proper pride 


in their profession. They do not be- 
lieve this profession should be re- 
garded as fair game by head hunters 
or headline hunters. 

The freedom our teachers seek al- 
so has something to do with trust. 

Our teachers do not believe that 
what they say or do in the schools 
should be completely exempt from 
scrutiny or review. But it is vital 
that such scrutiny or review be con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of trust 
rather than distrust, of friendliness 
rather than hostility. Loyalty in the 
public service must be an abiding 
principle, but this should not be 
taken to justify a presumption of 
guilt against any teacher whose work 
is under review. A real difference 
exists between random accusation 
and documated proof. Slogans are 
not quite the same as evidence or 
due process of law. 

There are yet other freedoms our 
teachers seek in the name of better 
schools. 

They do not wish to see our 
schools operated by pile-driving 
pressures or political stampedes. The 
schools must be operated soberly 
and responsibly with the needs and 
interests of the young people and 
the entire community in mind. The 
schools must have freedom to pro- 
tect themselves, and the means to 
protect themselves, against mobil- 
ized attack directed at free educa- 
tion itself. 


Freedom to Make Distinctions 


Our teachers seek and cherish the 
freedom to make distinctions. They 
believe in the need to make a dis- 
tinction, for example, between con- 
spiracy and controversy. 

Conspiracy seeks to subvert rep- 
resentative government. Controversy 
can sustain it and strengthen it. The 
bloodstream of democracy circulates 
best when it can draw upon the 


(Continued on page 20) 








What the public schools do about 


Moral and Spiritual Values 


OME persons urge that the 
S public schools should teach 
religion as a school subject. If they 
did so, what would be the content 
of such a course? Those who ad- 
vocate such instruction would find 
it exceedingly difficult to answer 
this question to the satisfaction of 
the parents of all the children— 
Catholics, Jews, conservative and 
liberal Protestants, and non-believ- 
ers. 

Although all churches carry on 
extensive instruction programs, 
some sects believe that church- 
controlled elementary and second- 
ary schools are necessary in order 
to teach the religious beliefs of the 
supporters of such schools. It should 
be remembered that there are 265 
different sectarian groups in the 
United States. On several questions 
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School of Education 
University of Michigan 


What are Moral Values? 

Moral values are human values, 
and these form the foundation of 
American democracy. A primary 
task of our public schools is to ac- 
quaint boys and girls of widely 
differing backgrounds with these 
basic values and to provide situa- 
tions in which these ideals can be 
translated into action. Through par- 
ticipation in  classwork, student 
councils, publications, and school 
committees, pupils learn to plan and 
to work with others, to share re- 
sponsibilities, to give unselfish serv- 
ice, and to develop self-discipline— 
all human values necessary to our 
democratic American way of life. 


Contrary to the opinions of some persons, the public schools 
in the United States do emphasize moral and spiritual values. 
It is impossible to conduct a good school without doing so. This 
basic fact should be kept constantly before the public. 


there are sharp disagreements 
among those sects, and the teachings 
of some sects are considered as 
rank heresy by others. If the public 
school is to continue to serve all the 
children of all the people, regardless 
of religious affiliations, it must shun 
sectarian training. How could the 
public school teach religion as a 
school subject without denying cer- 
tain churches the freedom to in- 
corporate their distinctive doc- 
trines into such a course? Certainly 
no common course could possibly be 
prepared. At most, our public 
schools can provide only a friendly 
atmosphere for the cultivation of 
personal religious faith, but the re- 
sponsibility for sectarian religious 
instruction must rest with the many 
different churches in the United 
States. It is clear that a distinction 
should be made between sectarian 
training and an education which in- 
culcates moral values. 
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A controlling goal of the public 
school is therefore to help boys and 
girls to develop such desirable qual- 
ities of conduct as courage, faith, 
kindness, honesty, cooperation, good 
sportsmanship, and to respect the 
property of others. These habits are 
developed and strengthened in a 
great many ways, and concern for 
the inculcation of ethical and moral 
values has influenced the develop- 
ment of many services in public 
schools including those provided by 
directors of guidance, deans of girls, 
deans of boys, psychologists, and 


visiting teachers. 


Public School Builds Unity 


All of these considerations pcint 
up the fact that moral values lie at 
the root of the concept and the prac- 
tice of public education. Teachers 
are among the most idealistic mem- 
bers of the community and are 
keenly conscious of their responsi- 


bility for the teaching of values 
through precept and example. Pu- 
pils are encouraged to make high 
ideals their guides in much the same 
way that these ideals have guided 
the inspired activities of adult so- 
ciety from generation to generation. 

No more inspired activity has 
ever occupied the American people 
than the building of their public 
schools. Quite contrary to the idea 
that this activity is notoriously a 
“Godless” one, it stands out as one 
of the great achievements of Ameri- 
can society. Over the years our non- 
sectarian public school system has 
been praised as the American solu- 
tion of the problem of bringing to- 
gether on the basis of common val- 
ues the children of diverse religious 
and national origins and educating 
them in a spirit of tolerance and 
friendliness toward the high con- 
cept of human unity. 

Our solution is unique and is 
strikingly different from the prac- 
tices of some European countries, 
especially those supporting a state 
church or providing public funds 
for the support of church-controlled 
schools. Our nation grants all 
churches a maximum degree of free- 
dom in religious instruction, but 
seeks to avoid giving any church a 
preferred position through direct or 
indirect aid from public funds. It 
is an anomaly that the carrying out 
of this high principle of religious 
freedom should become the basis for 
the allegation that the public school 
is “Godless.” Such an obvious dis- 
tortion of the common moral values 
underlying public education would 
only be perpetrated by those who 
hold in contempt the goal of human 
unity which is basic both to Amer- 
ican democracy and American edu- 
cation. 

Give The People Facts 

Public school officials and teachers 
are largely to blame for the fact 
that propagandists have effectively 
labelled the public schools as “God- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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A Report from our NEA Executive Secretary on his 


Trip to Korea 


F you ask Korean educators, 
“What do you need most?” the 

only truthful answer they can give 
is, “We need everything most.” 

I came to this conclusion after 
being in Korea this August under 
the auspices of the American Ko- 
rean Foundation, a private non-po- 
litical organization under the 
chairmanship of Milton Eisenhower. 
I went as one of an 11 man mission 
asked to study and report back the 
problems of industry, education, 
welfare, construction, and mining in 
that nation. 

Devastated by three years of mod- 
ern warfare, the Republic of Korea 
is making a heroic struggle for re- 
covery. They are faced, however, 
by grim realities like the following: 


many of these jerry-built structures, 
because approximately one-third of 
the elementary classrooms have been 
destroyed. The school is composed 
of a series of shacks thrown together 
from odd bits of lumber and strips 
of corrugated iron. The roof leaks, 
and the walls are full of holes. It 
is bitterly cold in the winter and 
suffocatingly hot in summer. From 
80 to 100 children sit on the dirt 
floors in each classroom of the first 
three grades. The fourth graders 
and those above have the luxury of 
crude benches. Some classes that 
we visited had just one book, from 


Teachers in America have been conscious of the needs in 
Korea and many of them have expressed the desire to help their 


fellow teachers there. 


This report should help us understand 


the situation better so that we can do our part in helping to al- 


leviate the suffering in Korea. 


There are 80,000 orphaned or 
abandoned children and 300,000 war 
widows. 

Six million civilians were dis- 
placed from their homes. 

There are at least half a million 
active tuberculosis cases. 

The currency has been deflated 16 
times since September 1950. 

From elementary school through 
the universities, the educational sys- 
tem has suffered severe losses. It 
it impossible to think of an educa- 
tional personnel or device or equip- 
ment that is not entirely lacking or 
in extremely short supply. This is 
true for the entire range of educa- 
tion—from educative toys for young 
children to apparatus for the most 
advanced levels of graduate study. 

In spite of conditions that would 
be considered impossible in other 
cultures, the children apply them- 
selves with an intensity of concentra- 
tion that makes a profound effect 
upon the most casual visitor. 

Let me describe a school for 
refugees in Pusan since it is fairly 
typical of a temporary elementary 
school in Korea today. There are 
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which the teacher read while the 
children responded in unison. There 
were no blackboards—in fact no 
equipment whatsoever. 


Cost of Education 


Elementary education is free and 
compulsory by law in Korea, but the 
harsh imperatives of war have 
placed the law in abeyance. Public 
taxation for education has to be 
heavily supplemented by tuition 
money collected each month from 
individual parents. 

In the high schools, costs must be 
met by parents to an even greater 
degree than in the elementary 
schools. Parents of children enrolled 
foot the bill for about 83% of all 
secondary school costs. Heroic sac- 
crifices by the whole family are 
necessary to educate even one child. 
Yet the popular regard for scholar- 
ship and education is so high that 
such sacrifices are gladly made. 

Higher education in Korea in- 
volves 45,000 students in 55 institu- 
tions. Enrollment is concentrated 
mainly in four or five universities. 
The National Normal School at 
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Seoul has good leadership, but it 
is severely handicapped by lack of 
staff and facilities. 

Practically all university property 
was used by successive military oc- 
cupations of Seoul. Extensive dam- 
age was done either by military 
action or by vandalism on the part 
of the occupying armies. About 800 
of the 3000 university classrooms 
were destroyed. 

The teaching staff of the univer- 
sities has been greatly reduced by 
war casualties. It is estimated that 
a 40% increase is needed at once 
in the number of college and uni- 
versity teachers. 

Libraries are almost non-existent 
in Korea today. Even in a large 
technical high school there are fre- 
quently not more than one hundred 
books to cover the entire curriculum. 
Many of the books in the university 
libraries have been lost or destroyed. 
Hundreds of books at one institu- 
tion had the covers ripped off, pos- 
sibly a means of securing fuel and 
possibly as sheer vandalism. All the 
shelves had been removed from one 
library and probably burned. The 
entire collection of books was found 
heaped in the middle of the reading 
room. 

Outside aid of at least a billion 
dollars will be needed in the next 
five years if reconstruction in Korea 
is to reach the point where the na- 
tion can stand on its own feet. The 
United Nations and the United 
States government are now conduct- 
ing massive enterprises of relief. 

The program of the Foundation is 
one of action. The goods and com- 
modities—mainly medical supplies— 
have already been sent to Korea or 
are enroute. One of the important 
purposes of the Korean mission in 
which I participated was to make 
on-the-spot disposition of $500,000 
in grants to some 86 organizations 
in such areas as education, health, 
and services to the handicapped. 
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CANDIDATES 


The Representative Assembly, in 
annual session January 15-16, will 
elect a First Vice-President from East 
Tennessee and three Administrative 
Council members representing the 
First, Fourth, and Eighth Congres- 
sional Districts. 

Nominees for First Vice-President 
are C. P. Price and Howard Mc- 
Corkle. 

The Polk County Teachers Asso- 
ciation has nominated C. P. Price for 


Vice-President of the Tennessee Ed- 


ucation. Mr. Price attended East 
Tennessee State College, and re- 
ceived the B.S. degree in Education 
and the M.S. degree in Adminis- 
trative Education from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. He has had 
twenty-seven years of service in the 
field of education, twelve of which 
were as classroom teacher, and fif- 
teen as a school administrator. He 
is at present principal of Polk County 
High School and Benton Elemen- 
tary School at Benton. Mr. Price is a 
member of the Tennessee Education 
Association Administrative Council, 
and has been a delegate to the 
Legislative Assembly for the past 
nine years. He is a member of the 
local, state, and national associations, 
Pi Delta Kappa, and the Secondary 
Principals’ Association. He is serving 
as a member of the Steering Com- 
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for TEA Offices 


mittee of the Principals Study Coun- 
cil for East Tennessee, is a member 
of the State Steering Committee, and 
also, a member of the Belmont Prin- 
cipals Conference. His interest and 
leadership in community and civic 
affairs is evidenced by his active 
membership in the Rurital Club, 
Lions Club, and Masonic Lodge. 

The Johnson City Teachers Asso- 
ciation has nominated C. Howard 
McCorkle for the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. 

In January, Mr. McCorkle will 
complete a three year term as a 
member of the TEA Administrative 
Council. He has served as President 
of the local association, Secretary of 
the East Tennessee Secondary School 
Principal's Association, Department- 
al President of the East Tennessee 
Education Association, President of 
the Johnson City Kiwanis Club, Pres- 
ident of the local Community Chest, 
and Elder and Bible School Super- 
intendent of the Church. At present, 
Mr. McCorkle is Supervising Teacher 
of the Johnson City Schools. He has 
had twenty-three years of experience 
in school work. 

Mr. McCorkle received the Mas- 
ter’s degree from Vanderbilt and he 
has attended Milligan College, East 
Tennessee State College, the Uni- 
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versity of Tennessee, and Iowa State 
University. 


Council: Fourth District 


Warren County teachers have 
nominated Mrs. Melba Moore Camp- 
bell. She received the B.S. degree 
and the M.A. degree from George 
Peabody College. For the past fifteen 
years she has served as a classroom 
teacher in the Warren County 
Schools. She has taught three years 
in the lower grades and twelve years 
in the upper grades of high school. 
Last year she was vice president and 
program chairman of the local asso- 
ciation. She is one of the four judges 
from Tennessee appointed on the 
50th anniversary of powered flight 
contest for teachers. Mrs. Campbell 
is a Sunday School teacher, a past 
matron of the O. E. S., and she serves 
on the advisory board of the Rain- 
bow Girls Assembly. 

The Rutherford County Educa- 
tion Association and the Murfrees- 
boro Education Association have 
nominated James D. Brandon for 
Administrative Council Member 
from the Fourth District. He is a 
graduate of the University of the 
South and has his Master’s degree 
from George Peabody College. He 
has served as a classroom teacher, 
as an administrator, and at present 
he is working in attendance and pub- 
lic relations. Mr. Brandon is a past 
president of the Tennessee Attend- 
ance Teachers Association and of 
Davidson County Teachers Associa- 
tion. He was chairman of the Pub- 
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lic Relations Committee, Rutherford 
County Education Association for 
seven years. 


The White County Teachers As- 
sociation nominates Beecher E. 
Cooley for Administrative Council 
Member from the Fourth District. 
Mr. Cooley started his teaching 
career in a two teacher school in 
White County where he remained 
for five years. He has taught in the 
Sparta City School and in the White 
County High School. He received 
the Bachelor’s degree from Tennes- 
see Tech and the M.A. degree from 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. Mr. Cooley has served as super- 
intendent of schools in White County 
since 1950. He is a past president 
of the local association, and he has 
held offices in the Civitan Club, 
American Legion, and Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Fentress County Teachers As- 
sociation has nominated C. A. Peavy- 
house to represent the Fourth Dis- 
trict on the Administrative Council. 
Mr. Peavyhouse attended Middle Ten- 
nessee State College, and received the 
B. S. degree from Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute. He has done graduate 
work at the University of Tennessee. 
Mr. Peavyhouse has had both teaching 
and administrative experience ranging 
from a one-teacher to a twenty-seven 
teacher school. He has been associated 
with public schools for thirty-one years. 
Mr. Peavyhouse is a 32° Mason, a 
Shriner and a Rotarian. He is now su- 
perintendent of the Fentress County 
Schools. 
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COUNCIL: FIRST DISTRICT 


The Greeneville City Teachers As- 
sociation has nominated Marquis L. 
Pinkston to represent the First District 
on the Administrative Council. Mr. 
Pinkston holds the B. A. and B. S. de- 
grees from Bethel College, the M. A. 
degree from George Peabody College 
and has done additional graduate 
work at the University of Tennessee. 
Mr. Pinkston has had sixteen years of 
teaching experience in the public 
schools of Tennessee. He has taught 
in a three-teacher school; served as 
principal, teacher, and coach in both 
junior and senior high school; and 
taught in the University of Okinawa 
while serving with the U. S. Army. He 
is active in the American Legion, 
VFW, Exchange Club and was se- 
lected for both Who’s Who in Ameri- 
can Colleges and Who's Who in 
American Education. He is now super- 
intendent of the Greeneville City 
Schools. : 


COUNCIL: EIGHTH DISTRICT 


The Weakley County Education As- 
sociation has nominated |. T. Miles to 
represent the Eighth District on the 
Administrative Council. Mr. Miles at- 
tended Hall Moody Junior College and 
the University of Tennessee. He holds 
a B. S. Degree from Union University. 
He has served in the public schools for 
twenty-eight years as a principal, city 
superintendent, and county superinten- 
dent. Mr. Miles is a Rotarian and a 
member of the State Steering Commit- 
tee of the Superintendent’s Study Ceun- 
cil. He is now serving as superintendent 
of Weakley County Schools. 
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I. Proposed Rules of Order 


1. No member shall speak more than five minutes on 
any question, provided time may be extended by two- 
thirds vote of the Assembly. 

2. No member shall speak twice on the same subject 
if another member who has not spoken claims the floor, 
and in no event shall be recognized more than twice on 
any one subject. 

3. In case a member is recognized to speak more than 
once on any question, the five minute rule shall be ap- 
plied to him. 

4. Nominating and seconding speeches for officers 
shall be limited to two minutes in all cases. 

5. In all matters not governed by the above special 
rules, Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised, shall govern 
the deliberations of the Assembly. 


II. Expenses of Delegates to NEA Convention 

The Representative Assembly of the National Educa- 
tion Association will meet in New York City, June 27- 
July 3. It is recommended that $150 be allowed delegates 
from each of the nine Congressional Districts. 


Ill, Officers to be Elected 
The following officers are to be elected: 


First Vice-President to serve for one year before auto- 
matically assuming the presidency in 1955. If custom 
concerning rotation of the presidency among the three 
sections of the state is observed, the nominee will come 
from East Tennessee. 


Administrative Council Members to serve for three- 
year terms from the following Congressional Districts: 
First, succeeding Howard McCorkle of Johnson City; 
Fourth, succeeding Roy Dowdy of Lebanon; and Eighth, 
succeeding S. E. Pierce of Ripley. 


Retirement System Trustee 


The Retirement Law provides that each year the 
Representative Assembly shall nominate from one grand 
division of the state three public school teachers from 
whom the Governor will choose one person as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System. This year nominations are to be 
made to fill the vacancy from Middle Tennessee. Q. M. 
Smith of Murfreesboro is now filling this position. 

The election for NEA delegates will be held by Con- 
gressional Districts in meetings immediately following 
the Friday evening session. Places of meetings will be 
announced at the first session of the Representative As- 
sembly. 


IV. World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession 

The World Confederation of the Teaching Profession 
met in Oxford, England, July 31 to August 4. Two 
hundred delegates and observers from thirty-five coun- 
tries were present. Sixty-one of the confederation’s 
seventy-one member organizations were represented in 
a discussion of the conference theme: “School and Home 
Cooperation.” 

You would have been proud of the outstanding NEA 
delegation of forty persens led by President Early. This 
was the first Delegate Assembly of the enlarged world 
teachers’ organization. Many difficult constitutional and 
procedural problems had to be faced and solved. The 
conflict of ideologies which colors all international rela- 
tions today had to be faced and surmounted. 








Business of the Tennege 
To Be Acted Upon By tHR 


In Annual Session}n 


Sarah C. Caldwell was elected to a two-year term on 
the WCOTP Executive Committee, replacing Irving 
Pearson of the Illinois Education Association. Next 
years meeting was set for August 2-5, probably in Nor- 
way. 

The NEA was invited to send delegates to the com- 
munist-dominated World Federation of Teachers Unions 
which met in Vienna shortly before the Oxford meeting 
of WCOTP. The NEA declined the invitation. You will 
be interested to know that a 380 word news release en- 
titled “U. S. Teachers Rebuff Reds” was relayed around 
the world by the Voice of America. 

This action of the NEA was approved by Resolution 
of the American Legion at its annual meeting last 
summer. 


V. TEA and NEA Membership 


Total TEA membership last year was 21,367. This was 
the largest number we have ever had. On November 10 
this year there were 20,028 names on the mailing list for 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. Many counties have fewer 
teachers this year, but the total membership is expected 
to be larger. 

On May 31, 1953, Tennessee had 20,961 members in the 
National Education Association. Our quota for this year 
is 21,634. We can reach this goal only if every local 
association makes the greatest effort possible to get one 
hundred per cent membership. 

Tennessee started the drive for life memberships during 
the Miami Beach Convention. To date we have 89 life 
members. Our quota for this year is 252. All of the 
$150 for a life membership goes into the NEA building 
fund. 


VI. The Tennessee Teacher 


Expense of THe TENNESSEE ‘TEACHER during the last 
fiscal year amounted to $27,121.85 including advertising 
commissions. Income amounted to $18,663.94 of which 
$17,928.36 was advertising sales. The budgetary ap- 
propriation covered $6,500 of the difference, leaving a 
net cost of $1,957.91. 

The magazine was mailed to 22,117 members and 
subscribers, to all retired teachers and members of the 
Tennessee Schoo] Boards Association. 

The editorial staff appreciates suggestions, contribu- 
tions, and photographs from members of the TEA. 


VII. Field Service Activities 

Members of the staff have covered this state in an 
effort to be of service to you. They have attended 123 
teachers’ meetings, 61 local PTA meetings, 15 district 
PTA meetings, 14 Tennessee School Boards Association 
meetings, 29 civic club meetings, 11 supervisors and . 
principals meetings, 21 Future Teacher meetings, 27 
workshops, and 37 other miscellaneous meetings. They 
have cooperated with the PTA in furnishing materials 
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for booths in several county fairs and the state fair. 
Many appearances have been made on radio programs 
and TV shows. The third annual workshop for local 
leaders was again held at Murfreesboro under the di- 
rection of the TEA staff. A workshop for Future Teacher 
officers and sponsors was conducted for the first time 
this year. This project was sponsored jointly by the 
TEA staff and the FTA Chapter at Middle Tennessee 
State College. 


VIII. Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 


The Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System was established as 
of July 1, 1945, by Chapter 29, Public Acts of 1945, to provide 
old age security for aged and incapacitated teachers in the public 
schools. The law provides for the creation of a retirement fund 
through the joint contributions of the members and the State. 

The establishment of a Teachers’ Retirement System had been a 
major goal of the teachers for many years, and the enactment of 
the Teachers’ Retirement Law in 1945 was regarded by the teach- 
ing profession in Tennessee as one of its most significant achieve- 
ments. The teachers worked for a long time for the creation of a 
financially sound retirement system to operate on a reserve basis 
in accordance with sound actuarial principles. After investigation 
by the Tennessee Education Association it was agreed that an 
actuarially sound retirement system operating on a reserve basis 
would be the most economical for the State and for the members 
because the interest earned on the investment of the acctmaulated 
contributions would provide almost half of the money needed to 
pay the retirement benefits. Also a reserve type of retirement 
system insures that the expected retirement benefits will be paid 
because the reserves will have been accumulated during the active 
service of the teachers with which to pay the benefits, and the 
payments will not be contingent upon appropriations after retire- 
ment. The teachers are now greatly concerned with the problem 
of maintaining the system on a full reserve basis as provided by 
law. 

The Teachers’ Retirement Fund is a trust fund under the 
management of a Board of Trustees of eight members. The 
Commissioner of Education is an ex-officio member of the Board 
and its Chairman. The State Treasurer is a member ex officio and 
he is custodian of the retirement funds. Six other members of 
the Board of Trustees are appointed by the Governor for three 
year terms. 

All cash and securities are held in trust by the Board of Trustees 
for the purpose for which received. The retirement funds are 
invested by the Board of Trustees in such bonds as specified in 
the Teachers’ Retirement law as amended. A detailed annual re- 
port is published by the Board showing the fiscal transactions of 
the Teachers’ Retirement System, including assets and liabilities, 
receipts and expenditures for the preceding year, the amount of 
accumulated cash and securities of the system, and the last bal- 
ance sheet showing the financial condition of the system by means 
of an actuarial valuation of the assets and liabilities of the system. 

The law is very definite as to payments to be made into the 
Retirement Fund and the payments to be made from the fund. 

Each member is required to contribute 5% of his compensation 
limited to $3600 per year, by deduction from the salary as paid, 
for the purpose of providing his teacher annuity. Any member 
may elect not to contribute after he has attained age sixty and 
completed thirty-five years of service. Each member's contribu- 
tions are credited to his individual account in the Annuity Sav- 


ings Fund and his account is credited with 3% interest compounded 
annually. 

The law provides that the State shall make an annual contribu- 
tion to the Retirement System consisting of a percentage of the 
earnable compensation of the member known as the “Normal 
Contribution” on account of current service and a percentage 
of such earnable compensation known as “Accrued Liability Con- 
tribution” on account of service rendered prior to the establishment 
of the Retirement System. 

The normal contribution of the State is set from year to year on 
the basis of each actuarial valuation and is commonly referred 
to as the State’s matching contribution. When paid it is held in 
reserve to match the teachers’ contributions at retirement. 

In addition to the normal contribution, the State is also required 
by law to make an accrued liability contribution. The reason for 
this is that teachers did not have the opportunity to contribute 
during their years of service before 1945. For these teachers with 
credit for service before the System was established the State 
undertakes to provide State annuities for prior service which are 
at double the rate of the State annuities for membership service; 
that is, the State provides not only the State annuity on account 
of prior service, but also the teacher annuity based on prior 
service, 

The latest actuarial valuation shows the State’s normal or match- 
ing contribution to be 4.48 per cent of the total salary (limited to 
$3600 per year) of all members, including members of the local 
retirement systems. The accrued liability on account of credit- 
able prior service is shown to be 4.33 per cent. Therefore, a 
total of 8.71 per cent of the total salaries is required to maintain 
the system in accordance with the law. 

In addition to the above contribution the State provides an 
appropriation for the administration of the system, and a special 
appropriation to provide the supplementary retirement allowances 
provided for in a separate Act, Chapter 39, Public Acts of 1949. 
This Act provides that members having as much as 20 years of 
prior service credit and who retire prior to July 1, 1959, shall 
receive at least $600.00 per year, payable at the rate of $50.00 
per month. 

The teachers have been making their contributions to the 
Retirement Fund as required by law. The State has been making 
an annual contribution to the Retirement Fund since its establish- 
ment, but it has not contributed its full share of the cost as shown 
to be necessary by actuarial valuation and as requested by the 
Board of Trustees. 

The contributions set on the basis of the actuarial valuation as 
required by law do not represent estimates which can be raised 
or lowered by the Board of Trustees or by the General Assembly, 
but are calculated on the basis of an interest rate fixed by the 
law, mortality rate and other rates which have to do with the 
experience of teachers. If the General Assembly does not ap- 
propriate the amounts required in accordance with the law, it 
does not reduce the obligations of the State nor does it relieve 
the State of the necessity of meeting its obligations later when 
greater appropriations will be required because any previous de- 
ficiency will have to be made up with interest. 

If the State does not make its full appropriation and if the 
Retirement System continues to pay the full State annuity as if the 
full appropriations were being made, the system is then drawing 
on some of the money contributed on account of younger members 
of the system in order to pay full benefits on account of retired 
members. 

The annual contribution by the State has not been large enough 
to meet its Normal Contribution requirement or its Accrued 
Liability Contribution payment. At the end of the fiscal year 
June 30, 1953, the accumulated deficiency in the State’s contribu- 
tions was approximately $12,000,000. If this deficiency had not 
occurred and if the $12,000,000 had been received and invested 
in 3 per cent bonds, the system would now be receiving an addi- 
tional annual income of $360,000 from investments. This income 
was anticipated and is required to finance the system. The loss of 
this interest will increase the amount which the State must make 
up by increased appropriations in the future. 








The following table shows the appropriations required of the 
State to meet its Normal Contributions and its Accrued Liability 
Contributions for the years beginning July 1, 1953, and July 1, 
1954, and the amount requested for the minimum benefit fund and 
the administrative expense fund: 





FISCAL YEAR BEGINNING 

















July 1, 1953 July 1, 1954 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
As Percentage As me 
of Payroll. Amount “ of Payroll Amount 
pea REEL Rend POETS a: FN. . 38% $3,408,484 4.38% $3,578,909 
Accrued Liability .....................0. 4.38 8,369,575 4.33 3,538,053 
Eve Re 8.71% $6,778,059 8.71% $7,116,962 
A supplement to provide a Mini- 
mum Benefit Fund (Chapter 
39, Public Acts of 1949)...... ten 475,000 _t...... 625,000 
Expense Fund (Administrative) _...... 85,000 _—=#i..... 85,000 
Grand Total ...................... 8.71% $7,388,059 8.71% $7,826,962 





The contributions for the year beginning July 1, 1953, are 
based on a payroll as of that date estimated to be $77,819,281. 
For the year beginning July 1, 1954, an estimated payroll of 
$81,710,245 was used. 

The deficiencies prior to 1953 have not been included in the 
appropriation request given above, as it was anticipated that they 
would be met by extending the period of liquidation of the 
accrued liability. 

It should be pointed out that the increase from year to year in the 
contributions required of the State is due to: (1) increase in the 
number of teachers in the State; (2) increase in teachers’ salaries; 
(3) amendments to the Teachers’ Retirement Law to extend 
coverage and increase benefits. 

If the deficiencies had not occurred and if the payments had 
been made as called for in the law, then the accrued liability 
would have been liquidated by June 30, 1962. The actuary 
advised in a letter dated October 3, 1952, that if the past 
deficiencies in the State’s appropriations are not made up in a 
lump sum, the accrued liability contribution will need to be 
continued until June 30, 1967, provided current and future ap- 
propriations are for the full amount. However, the 1953 Legisla- 
ture appropriated $4,010,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1953, and $4,010,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954. 
On the basis of the appropriations for 1953-55, over seven million 
dollars will have been added to the past deficiencies by June 30, 
1955, and the prior service contributions would have to be con- 
tinued beyond 1967, probably to 1970. 

To summarize, the State has a retirement system for teachers 
designed to operate on a sound reserve basis. The oldest and 
soundest retirement systems for teachers and general State em- 
ployees are operating on this basis. It has been proved to be the 
most economical form of financing for taxpayers and the most 
dependable for members. The teachers are fulfilling their obliga- 
tions by contributing 5 per cent of their salaries up to $3600 per 
annum, but the State is not fulfilling its obligations as set forth 
under the law. By deferring its responsibilities there is no saving 
to the taxpayers. It is urged for the protection of all concerned 
that the State appropriations be made as anticipated when the 
system was established. 

It has been thought by some people that it might be possible for 
the State to save some money if the Teachers’ Retirement System 
were integrated with Social Security. Therefore, in his message to 
the 1953 Legislature, Governor Frank G. Clement made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

“Inasmuch as the State does not have sufficient revenue to meet all 
the financial needs of the State government, it seems advisable to give 
consideration to securing all poesible assistance from the comparable 
program of the Federal Government. It is recommended that a study 
be made to determine the possibility and advisability of integrating 

retirement and Federal Social Security without reducing the 
benefits that now have under the present law.” 

Pursuant to this recommendation, plans have been completed for 
an actuarial study to be made to determine whether or not it is 
possible and desirable to integrate the Teachers’ Retirement 
System with Social Security. This study is being sponsored by 
the Governor's office, the Legislative Council, the State Employees’ 
Retirement System and by the Teachers’ Retirement System. After 
the study is completed a report will be given to the teachers for 
their consideration so that they will have an opportunity of ex- 





pressing themselves in regard to any recommendations or pro- 


posed changes. 


IX. Report on the Four-Point Program 


Following is a summary of the action taken by the 
1953 Legislature on each of the objectives in the four- 
point program: 

1. Sufficient state appropriations to maintain the present foundation 

school program, including funds for capital outlay, during the 1953-55 
biennium, in the face of larger enrollments, improved training of 


teachers, and increased costs of instructional ‘materials, supplies, and 
maintenance and operation of school plants 


Legislative Action: This point was vealed in full in the 

General Education Act of 1953. Approximately $3,000,- 

000 for each year of the 1953-1955 biennium was neces- 

sary to take care of increased costs. About seventy per 

cent of this amount was necessary to maintain teachers’ 

salaries on the 1952-1953 salary schedule. 

2. Sufficient funds: 

(a) To pay all teachers, supervisors, principals and superintendents 
on a ten-months’ basis at the same monthly rate as that allowed by 
the state salary schedule, provided that all who are now paid for ten 
months or more be increased by an annual amount equivalent to one 
month’s pay on the state salary schedule and 
(b) To provide a further adjustment in the state salary schedule 
by which a maximum of $3,000 will be allowed for teachers with a 
degree and fifteen years of experience, with proportionate increases 
for certified teachers of other levels of training and experience and 
cemerpeuting increases for teachers in non-equalizing counties and 
cities. 


Legislative Action: Approximately $5,000,000 per year of 
new money was appropriated to provide the tenth month 
salary for all teachers, principals, and superintendents. 
The amount guaranteed for the extra month is the amount 
which each person rated on the state salary schedule for 
last year. 

The new law provides that the minimum length of the 
school term shall be 175 days with each teacher being 
paid for at least ten days of vacation. No reference 
is made in the law to in-service training. It is under- 
stood, however, that all in-service training shall be under 
the direction of local boards of education. 

3. Appropriation for teacher retirement set up in the general educa- 

tion program, sufficient to meet sound actuarial requirements for 


prior service, normal contributions and administration as provided in 
the Teacher Retirement Law. 


Legislative Action: The Board of Trustees of the Retire- 
ment System had estimated that a minimum of three and 
one-half million dollars of new money was needed for 
the Retirement System. The new appropriation is one 
million dollars increase per year. This is not what it 
should have been, but it will keep the Retirement System 
in business and all retired teachers will receive their 
monthly allotments. 
4. Adequate support for higher education. 

Legislative Action: The University and college presidents 
estimated that about five million dollars of new money 
would be necessary for the efficient operation of these 
institutions. One and one-half million dollars new money 
were appropriated. 


X. The Legislative Program 

The following Legislative Committee was appointed by 
President Christine Vaughan: 

B. E. Hobgood (chairman), Superintendent, Murfrees- 
boro City Schools; Eleanor Robertson, Classroom Teacher 
and President of the Tennessee Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Earl Sexton, Superintendent, Stewart County 
Schools, and Chairman of County Superintendents Sec- 
tion; C. J. Huckaba, Principal, Jackson High School; 
Mary Anderson, Demonstration School, Memphis, and 
Chairman ACE; Mildred Doyle, Superintendent, Knox 
County Schools, and Chairman Superintendents Study 
Council; V. G. Hawkins, Superintendent, Sumner 








County Schools, and President of PSOA; Harry Sharp, 
Supervisor of Schools, Memphis, and member of the 
Administrative Council; Hugh Waters, Supervisor of 
Schools, Nashville, and member of the Administrative 
Council; Phil Beene, High School Principal, South Pitts- 
burg; Mary Alice Ramer, Classroom Teacher, Savannah; 
David Ensor, Classroom Teacher, Dickson; Mrs. Lola 
Fitzgerald, Classroom Teacher, Chattanooga; Mrs. 
Katherine Shook, Classroom Teacher, Knoxville; James 
E. Thomas, Attendance Teacher, Oak Ridge; Chester 
Parham, Jackson, School Boards Association President; 
Mrs. E. B. Roberts, President of Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Palmer; Margaret Ladd, Super- 
visor of Jefferson County Schools and President of 
Supervisors’ Section; Halbert Harvill, President, Austin 
Peay State College; Mrs. Joan Keadle, Classroom Teacher, 
Humboldt; John Oldham, Classroom Teacher, Hickory 
Valley; Mrs. Annette Beasley, Classroom Teacher, 
Lebanon; Mrs. Winifred Geasland, Classroom Teacher, 
Harriman; Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of Education, 
Nashville; Mildred Woodley, Chairman of Secretarial 
Section, Chattanooga; Ruby McElroy, Supervisor of 
Maury County Schools; J. E. Arnold, University of Ten- 
nessee; Julia Ruth Richardson, Elementary Principal, 
Chattanooga, and Chairman of Elementary Principals 
Section; Thomas A. Johnson, Legislative Council Com- 
mittee, Nashville. 

This Committee met on October 17 and recommended 
the following program: 

1. Sufficient state appropriation to maintain and improve the present 
foundation school program, including funds for capital outlay, during the 
1955-57 biennium, in the face of larger enrollments, improved training of 
teachers, increased costs of instructional materials, supplies, transporta- 
tion, services for exceptional children, and maintenance and operation of 
school plants. 

2. A state salary schedule which will provide $3,000 annual salary for 
teachers with a Bachelor’s degree and fifteen years of experience, with 
proportionate increases for certified teachers of other levels of training 
and experience and corresponding increases for teachers in non-equalizing 
counties and cities. 

3. Sufficient appropriations for an actuarially sound retirement system. 


Recommendations concerning any changes which may be proposed in the 
Retirement System to be made through a referendum. 


4. Adequate support for higher education. 


This program was presented to the Administrative 
Council by Baxter Hobgood, Chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee, at its meeting on November 4. After 
careful consideration, the Council recommended a few 
changes. Following is the program approved by the 


Administrative Council: 


1. Sufficient state appropriation to maintain and improve the present 
foundation school program, including funds for capital outlay, during the 
1955-57 biennium, in the face of larger enrollments, improved training 
of teachers, increased costs of instructional materials, supplies, trans- 
portation, services for exceptional children, and maintenance and opera- 
tion of school plants. 

2. A state salary schedule which will provide $3200 annual salary for 
teachers with a Bachelor’s degree and fifteen years of experience, with 
the same ingreases for all superintendents, supervisors, and principals, 
and proportionate increases for certified teachers of other levels of train- 
ing and experience and corresponding increases for teachers in non- 
equalizing counties and cities. 

8. Sufficient appropriation to make our present retirement system 
actuarially sound and to provide for any amendments for extended 
benefits. Any proposals for integrating the retirement system with social 
security to be approved by a referendum of the teachers. 

4. Adequate support for higher education. 


XI. Federal Aid to Education 


Bills were introduced in both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the last Congress providing for 
federal aid to education and aid for schoolhouse con- 
struction. No hearings were held by committees and no 
action was taken. 

H.R. 5180, which provides for the exemption of retire- 
ment benefits from federal income tax was introduced 
and hearings have been held by the Ways and Means 
Committee. Favorable action on this bill is hoped for 


and all teachers living in Congressional districts repre- 
sented on the Ways and Means Committee should appeal 
to their Congressman to aid in the passage of this bill. 
Representative Howard Baker of the Second District 
and Representative Jere Cooper of the Eighth District 
are members of this Committee. 


The Legislative Commission of the NEA is working for 
a better organization in every state so that direct contact 
from the field may be made with the Congress when 
important legislative matters are up for consideration. 


(XII. Centennial Action Program 


The Centennial Action Program of the NEA was 
adopted in 1951. Following are the points of the pro- 


gram: 


1. An active democratic local education association in every com- 
munity. 

2. A stronger and more effective state education association in every 
state. 

8. A larger and more effective National Education Association. 

4. Unified dues—a single fee covering local, state, national and world 
services—collected by the local. 

5. One hundred per cent membership enrollment in local, state, and 
national professional organizations. 

6. Unified committees—the chairman of local and state committees 
serving as consultants to central national committees. 

7. A Future Teachers of America Chapter in every institution prepar- 
ing teachers. 

8. A professionally prepared and competent person in every school 
position. 

9. A strong, adequately staffed state department of education in each 
state and a more adequate federal education agency. 

10. An adequate professional salary for all members. 

11. For all educational personnel—professional security guaranteed by 
tenure legislation, sabbatical and sick leave, and an adequate retirement 
income for old age. 

12. Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the teaching load. 

13. Units of school administration large enough to provide efficient and 
adequate elementary and secondary educational opportunities. 

14. Adequate educational opportunity for every child and youth. 

15. Equalization and expansion of educational opportunity including 
needed state and national financing. 

16. A safe, healthful, and wholesome community environment for 
every child and youth. 

17. Adequately informed lay support of public education. 

18. An able, public-spirited board of education in every community. 

19. An effective world organization of the teaching profession. 

20. A more effective United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. 

21. (Additional goal approved by NEA Executive Committee). More 
effective cooperation between adult, higher, secondary, and elementar~ 
education with increasing participation by college and university per- 
sonnel in the work of the united profession. 

A great deal has been done to encourage and aid local associations in 
working toward these goals. Materials have been prepared and distributed 
to local association officers and programs planned with them for pro- 
moting this program. The NEA Handbook reports 37 locals having 
adopted the CAP. 


XIII. Budget for Year Ending June 30, 1955 


The Administrative Council recommends the adoption 
of the following budget for the fiscal year July 1, 1954, to 


June 30, 1955: 


Budget for Brogeend Budget 
Year Ending for Year Ending 
June 30,1954 June 30, 1955 
Estimated Income 


























Whar STOOD. ........-.0cicrsscvsatescrgesaiapiaiauailinnesieceael $77,080 $82,580 

Contributions from NEA .. .. 1,500 2,000 

Bae TN NE... capacocpestttebabtieseeichcascotscutigte 1,500 1,500 

$80,080 $86,080 
Estimated Expenditures 

Salaries 
Secretary-Treasurer ..............c.::cccssecsesseeeseeceesseees $ 9,500 $10,000 
Assistant Secretary .......... . 1,500 7,500 
Publications Assistant ..... . 8,900 3,900 
Field Service Assistant ..... 4,800 4,800 
Office Secretary ................. ; . 8,000 3,000 
Dramegsawewe ..........dicisecsciacnssinioiiummandanan 7,500 7,630 

Operating Expenses 
Building Expense, Net ..............ccccccsscescesseeseene 2,600 3,000 
Telephone and Telegraph. .......... et 600 600 
Office Equipment Depreciation . 500 600 
Travel—Office Staff .................... . 4,000 4,000 
Annual Convention ............. .. 6,000 6,000 
Office Supplies and Postage ................. 1,700 1,700 ° 
President and Administrative Council. 2,000 2,000 
Research Projects .................. i nattucastineha 4,000 4,000 
Bond—Executive Secretary ............ 50 50 
Association Dues and Publications = 350 
Representative Assembly. ...............cccccseeeeeees 400 400 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER . .. 7,500 7,500 
Public Relations ...................... .. 10,000 15,000 
Federal Old Age Benefit Tax Bi 180 250 
NEA Delegates ..............0.c:006 . 1,800 1,800 
Staff Retirement .............. v 1,700 1,500 
WINNIE oicesicscctissaciitnscscicnsdisessuebibecdiantanabed 500 500 

$80,080 $86,080 








Tennessee Public School Officers Association 


NASHVILLE 


JANUARY 14-15, 1954 


HEADQUARTERS: ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 


Thursday, January 14 

Ball Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 

Ee NAR eS V. G. Hawkins, President, Gallatin 
2:00—Program in charge of State Department of Education 





Annual Banquet 

Maxwell House Banquet Room 

6:30—Dinner 

Toastmaster..Mildred Doyle, Superintendent, Knox County Schools 


Music Program 
Gallatin High School Glee Club, Mrs. E. E. Person, Director 


Speaker to be announced 


Friday, January 15 
Ball Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


II inset stenss...0i. V. G. Hawkins, President, Gallatin 

9:45—Thomas A. Johnson, Executive Secretary, Legislative Coun- 
cil Committee 

10:15—Moral and Spiritual Values 
Panel Discussion: Dudley Human, Chairman; Mrs. Ralph 

Frost, Knoxville; Robert Neil, Nashville 

Friday, January 15 

DUE Sadicen..s---- V. G. Hawkins, President, Gallatin 

2:00—“The Proposed TEA Program for the Improvement of Edu- 
cation in Tennessee,” Administrative Council and TEA 
Staff. 


3:00—Business Session 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES 


Audit Necrology Resolutions Nominations Election of Officers 





New Presidents of the Sectional Associations 





George Barnes, Superintendent of 
Shelby County Schools, is president 
of the West Tennessee Section. 
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Mrs. E. R. Harris, a teacher in Cen- 
tral Junior High School, Davidson 
County, is president of the Middle 
Tennessee Section. 








John A. Walker, Principal of Tyson 
Junior High School in Knoxville, is 
president of the East Tennessee Sec- 
tion. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE THREE SECTIONS 


T ITS Knoxville meeting, the East 
Tennessee Education Association 
resolved to: 

1. Express appreciation to our Gov- 
ernor, Commissioner of Education and staff 
of the State Department of Education for 
providing excellent leadership for Tennes- 
see’s educational program. 

2. Express appreciation to oyr President, 
Vice President, Treasurer, Executive Secre- 
tary, committee members, departmental 
officers, and program participants who 
have so generously contributed to the out- 
standing program of the 1953 session of 
ETEA. 

3. Express appreciation for generous and 
efficient service from the President of the 
University and his staff, the Mayor of 
Knoxville and other city officials, the press, 
the radio, the Knoxville Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Scout Executive and his group, 
the exhibitors, and all local committees on 
arrangements. 

4. Express appreciation to the Tennes- 
see Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
all other agencies and persons who are 
actively supporting the tentative legislative 
program of the TEA. 

5. Commend those lay persons and 
agencies actively supporting the public 
schools against unjust and unwarranted at- 
tacks by the enemies of public education. 

6. Urge local associations to give seri- 
ous consideration to tentative legislative 
proposals to be presented to the 1954 Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the Tennessee 
Education Association so that local repre- 
sentatives to the Assembly may act effec- 
tively on the proposed legislative program. 

7. Give serious study to proposed Fed- 
eral legislation designed to provide exemp- 
tion from Federal income taxes on 
retirement income. 

8. Recommend serious study by the local 
associations of the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram of the NEA. 

9. Urge its membership to accept the 
responsibility for voting next Tuesday, 
November 3, 1953, in regard to the pro- 
posed revisions relating to the Constitution 
of the State of Tennessee. 

10. Reaffirm its belief in the American 
way of life and its support of the American 
principles of democratic living, and, as its 
members, rededicate ourselves to the teach- 
ing of Americanism and to the application 
of principles of democracy in our schools. 

The Resolutions Committee was com- 
posed of W. O. Bryant, Bob Carr, Martha 
Marshall, Natalie O’Brien, J. P. Stewart, 
Earl M. Ramer, Chairman. 
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HE Middle Tennessee Education As- 
sociation at its meeting in Nashville 
resolved to: 


1. Express appreciation to Marvin By- 
rom, President of the Association, Dean 
N. C. Beasley, Secretary-Treasurer, and 
the Executive Committee for arranging 
an excellent program and suitable meeting 
places. 


2. Express confidence in and approval 
of the activities of Frank Bass and the 
staff of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion for their efforts to promote better 
public understanding of the educational 
problems of Tennessee and for their con- 
stant effort to secure support for the 
solution of those problems. 


8. Commend Commissioner Quill E. 
Cope and the staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education for the leadership that 
they have provided in the development of 
a farsighted program of education for the 
children of Tennessee. 


4. Express appreciation to Governor 
Frank Clement for his support of public 
education in Tennessee and for his expres- 
sion of faith and confidence in the teachers 
of the state. 

5. Thank all public spirited organiza- 
tions of Tennessee for their sincere and 
active support for the cause of public edu- 
cation. 


6. Express its appreciation to the press, 
radio and television for their support of 
the Tennessee Education Association and 
the program of public education in Ten- 
nessee. 


7. Reaffirm its stand in favor of federal 
aid to education under state and local 
control, and respectfully urge the senators 
and representatives in Congress from Ten- 
nessee to make every effort to secure this 
support. 


8. Appreciate the opportunities available 
in our American democracy to participate 
in public affairs and feel that it is the obli- 
gation of every member of the teaching 
profession to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to vote in the November 3 election 
on the proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution of Tennessee. 


The following resolution was considered 
separately and adopted: 

(1) To list teachers’ retirement appro- 
priation in accordance with the law as of 
first importance, and that primary empha- 
sis be placed on this point, in the next 
Tennessee Education Association legisla- 
tive program; and 


(2) To take steps to assure that if an 
integrated plan is proposed as a result 
of the suggested study that its presenta- 
tion to the legislature and its enactment 
into law be condition upon approval by 
the teachers of Tennessee after they have 
had ample time to study all pertinent 
related facts. 

The Resolutions Committee was com- 
posed of Roy Dowdy, Halbert Harvill, 
Howard Warf, Henry Gentry, and Melvin 


L. Brown. 


HE West Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, at the Memphis meeting, re- 
solved to: 

1. Thank Commissioner Quill E. Cope 
and his staff for fine educational leader- 
ship. 

2. Express appreciate to Frank Bass and 
his staff for the manner in which the TEA 
four point program was presented and its 
enactment into law. 

3. Thank Mr. Claude Moore, his officers, 
and members of the executive committee 
for the program. 

4. Thank the Memphis and Shelby 
County School personnel for helping in 
arranging the setting for the program. 

5. Appreciate the activities and efforts 
in behalf of education on the part of all 
public spirited organizations. 

6. Thank the Memphis newspapers and 
other public information sources for the 
publicity given the program. 

7. Thank Governor Frank Clement for 
his support of public education. 

8. Urge support of Federal Aid under 
state and local control. 

9. Reaffirm its belief in the American 
Way of Life. 

10. Urge every teacher to cast a ballot 
in the Constitutional Amendment election 
on November 3, and insist on other people 
doing the same. 
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THE EDUCATED MAN 
(Continued from page 9) 


full and free flow of ideas. Honest 
dissent should be more than merely 
tolerated; it should be encouraged. 
A vital point of difference between 
the totalitarian state and the free 
state is that totalitarianism does not 
permit, and could not survive the 
right of protest. 

The free state remains free not 
only because its citizens are given 
that right but because they use it. 
The citizen must be above the state, 
this is the essence of freedom. 

Another distinction our teachers 
make is between the matter of main- 
taining a place for spiritual values 
in the school and the matter of in- 
doctrinating spiritual values in the 
school. A man cannot claim to be 
truly educated who is oblivious of 
the great religions and their part in 
the shaping of history and human 
aspirations. Nor can he ignore the 
fundamental spiritual urge that is 
deep within man and that helps 
to establish his uniqueness. 

But the teacher must respect the 
right of each church to take care 
of the spiritual needs of its followers. 
The schools cannot prescribe for the 
spiritual health of the nation. They 
cannot indoctrinate; they cannot pre- 
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sume to give weight to one belief 
over another. Neither should they 
pursue an official aloofness from the 
existence of spiritual values. 


Freedom to Make the World 
Safe 

Finally, the freedom our educa- 
tors seek has to do with the spirit of 
adventure. 

Nothing in human history is as 
fascinating or as wondrous as the 
growth of the human mind. Teach- 
ers believe in the indefinite capacity 
of the mind for continued growth. 
They are aware that the world crisis 
is deep and real and that this crisis 
is represented by more than a con- 
flict between nations or between 
ideologies. It is a crisis that con- 
cerns the heart and mind of man. 
It is a crisis that concerns man’s 
ability to use his vast power for 
his own good. 

It concerns the biggest question 
in human history: can we make this 
earth safe and fit for human habita- 
tion? 

The friends of free education in 
American do not mean that educa- 
tion by itself can provide the answer 
to this question. But they know that 
the part of education is a big one. 
And they ask that all Americans see 
the spaciousness and the grandeur 
of the challenge. 

Finally, the freedom our educa- 
tors seek is the freedom to serve the 
cause of freedom. 


SCIENCE CLASSES 
(Continued from page 8) 


near the tip of the inner cone. Was 
a good deal of thinking not going 
on as these science pupils used the 
laboratory in experimenting to find 
the answers to their questions? 


A Popular Teaching Device 

Science demonstrations have been 
a very popular teaching method 
among science teachers. Very fre- 
quently demonstrations have been 
used to illustrate to pupils some- 
thing which has already been ex- 
plained to them by the teachers. 
The notion is popular that the dem- 
onstration “proves” what the teach- 
ers have said. Actually, most dem- 
onstrations prove nothing at all. 
Demonstrations can be used in get- 


ting pupils to think by putting be- 





fore them something they do not 
understand. Pupils will need to think 
in order to find out why things hap- 
pen as they do. In a biology class 
the teacher placed a small plant 


inside a bell jar. The plant was 
watered well, but the water was al- 
lowed to be absorbed into the soil 
before the demonstration was be- 
gun. After a few hours moisture be- 
gan to condense on the inside of 
the bell jar. During the course of the 
discussion the teacher proposed the 
following questions to the class: 
Where does the moisture come 
from: Why do droplets form on the 
inside rather than the outside of the 
jar? What effect does the plant have 
on the condensation of moisture? 
How can a plant “give off” water? 
How does the water get from the 
soil to the parts of the plant where 
it is liberated? How can water 
travel upwards through the plant? 
These questions raised several prob- 
lems for which the boys and girls 
wanted answers. The teacher was 
wise in not providing them with 
answers or with a textbook in which 
the answers could be found. They 
had to think their way through the 
problem in order to find satisfactory 
answers. 

Still another biology teacher 
helped his pupils avoid some real 
pitfalls of good thinking by helping 
them to see some true cause and 
effect relationships and thus avoid 
making rash statements. In this bi- 
ology class the pupils contended that 
flowers are bright in order to attract 
insects. Rather than refuting the 
statement directly, the teacher asked 
one boy how he could account for 
the fact that all flowers are not 
bright. But the lad insisted that all 
flowers are bright. A quick excur- 
sion was made to a spot on the 
school ground where the class ob- 
served the very inconspicuous 
flowers of an oak tree, and the boy 
revised his statement to the effect 
that most flowers are bright in or- 
der to attract insects. But then the 
teacher asked him how he could 
know just why many flowers are 
bright. In discussing the ways in 
which humans act and behave with 
motives and purposes, the teacher 
pointed out that plants have no 
nervous system and consequently 
could not have purposeful behavior. 

(Continued from page 24) 
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MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
VALUES 

(Continued from page 10) 
less.” Too many school officials 
have failed to supply the people 
with the essential facts regarding 
the strict respect in which religion 
is held within the public school. 
They have also neglected to supply 
information about the strong pro- 
grams of character education in the 
public schools. They have failed to 
warn citizens of the desire of some 
persons to shake the faith of the 
American people in their public 
schools in order to promote support 
of private schools or church domi- 
nated schools. 

Public school people have neg- 
lected to help citizens to under- 
stand that the best long-term in- 
terests of the many churches would 
not be achieved by formal instruc- 
tion in religion in the public schools. 
They have failed to warn against 
proposals that might eventually 
place one or more churches in “pre- 
ferred positions” and thus undermine 
the long-time American principle of 
separation of church and_ state 
which, as has been implied, is one 
of American’s most significant con- 
tributions to the cause of freedom. 

Concerted Action Needed 

More community, county, and 
state conferences on the moral and 
the religious education of children 
and youth should be held in order 
that basic issues may be identified, 
present programs evaluated, and co- 
operative projects initiated. Issues 
involving character education should 
receive increased attention in teach- 
ers institutes, pre-opening school 
conferences, and meetings of the 
PTA. 

Schools should have committees 
of teachers and parents with re- 
sponsibility for preparing accounts 
of the formal and informal instruc- 
tion about churches and religion. 
Such accounts should receive wide 
circulation and should be discussed 
in high school courses in the social 
studies. 

The issues involving the teaching 
of religion in the public schools as 
well as questions about character 
education should be met by clear 
pronouncements designed to illumi- 
nate issues and to develop under- 
standing based on a keen apprecia- 
tion of the American ideal of equal 
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freedom for all sectarian groups, 
with “preferred positions” for none. 

It must be made clear that the 
public school does emphasize moral 
and spiritual values and concerted 
action on the part of teachers’ organ- 
izations, administrators and class- 
room teachers is needed in order to 
inform the people that public educa- 
tion has long since accepted its re- 
sponsibilities for inculcating moral 
values. 


LISTENING 
(Continued from page 7) 


Reports on any of these or other 
investigations, simple and informal 
though they may be, would be of 
interest and help to teachers every- 
where. By applying what we find 
out in our own classrooms and shar- 
ing it with other teachers, we can 
help our pupils become better lis- 
teners. 
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LUOh, NOW 
DOROTHEA PELLETT 


ILMSTRIPS, not motion pic- 
tures, are mentioned here. With 
filmstrips, using the projector made 
for them, a single still picture is 
projected as long a time as the class 
members wish. Participation—com- 


ment, question, discussion—is im- 
mediate and interest thus stimulated 
leads to effective learning. Text 
printed on the strip should be used 
as desired, for it is intended to be 
neither limited nor all-inclusive. 
“Tailor the filmstrip lesson to fit the 
class needs,” insists a most excellent 
new filmstrip, “Teaching With A 
Filmstrip,” made by Society for 





Stars to Brighten Your Program 


Presented with the hope you find this interesting and useful 








Five-Pointed Star with One Snip of the Scissors 


Here Are Easy Directions 

To Make This Five-Pointed Star 

Use any paper with 814”x11” pro- 
portions. Follow above diagrams 


from I to 5. Snip according 
to 6. And there’s your star. 


ay 


Stars (snowflakes, too) not to be 
copied, each unique, is a satsifying 
project for any child. And 
the whole class enjoys 
applying the designs to 
windows, pupil-created 
greeting cards, tags for 
gifts and book covers. 


More Creative Stars Are 
Also Easy to Make 






If further interested: Directions for 


BASIC DIRECTIONS FOR THESE 
CREATIVE sTARS:—You must begin 
with a square (any size) of any kind 


of paper. Use gold, silver, 
white, colored. Colored we 
cellophane designs, especially 


overlapped, give impressive effects. 


BY. 3 





Fold according to above diagrams 
A to D. Cut (see E); no two cuts 
alike; do not cut side edge nor 
across angle. 


“Five-Pointed Star with One Snip” is from 
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Visual Education with the expert 
ideas of nationally recognized Mar- 
garet Divisia, Los Angeles City 
School Audio-Visual Supervisor. The 
strip shows ways to plan classwork, 
select a useful strip, and use it wisely 
to include follow-up and testing. It 
quotes Edgar Dale, Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s leader in the field, “You can 
teach with a film many times but 
you can usually entertain only once.” 

After you see “Teaching With A 
Filmstrip” you will want to try its 
suggestions. Here are some excellent 
recently released strips. Here are 
companies’ addresses, if local dealers 
cannot help you, since filmstrips are 
not rentable but must be purchased: 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 
Diversey, Chicago 14, Illinois; Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17; International Film 
Bureau, 57 E. Jackson, Chicago 4; 
Tested Teaching Films, 260 Islip 
Avenue, Islip, New York; Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette, Wilmette, Illinois. Catalogs 
are available on request. 

Remember the Henry Van Dyke 
story, “The Other Wise Man,” a 
Christmas time favorite? A reading 
script follows the frames of colored 
drawings (SVE, 1 strip) to enrich 
the telling. But, please, insist on a 
good reading. There are other well 
known Christmas stories on film- 
strips also by SVE: Dickens’ “Carol,” 
“Rudolph,” “Visit From St. Nicholas,” 
“How Santa Came to America,” 
“Holy Night,” “Holy Child of Beth- 
lehem,” “When the Littlest Camel 
Knelt,” “Christopher Mouse,” and 
“The Little Engine That Could,” 
the newest addition. These have 
text from the stories on the strips. 

“Children’s Fairy Tales” (SVE 
set of 4); Cinderella, Snow White, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, Sleeping 
Beauty,” present delightful child-like 
drawings in color, with leading story 
lines on the frames for children’s 
reading and enjoyment. “Rackety 
Rabbit and the Runaway Easter 
Eggs,” one of the Holiday Series 
(SVE) with enchanting illustrations 
like the other strips, will send older 
as well as younger children séeking 
more books to read with increased 
enjoyment and understanding. “Hans 
Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales” 
(SVE, 12 color strips) adds to this 
type of learning. 

For another kind of lesson to in- 
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crease reading proficiency try the 
“Graded Word Phrases” of the 
“Speed-I-O-Strip Series” (SVE, 11 
levels now available). Phrases se- 
lected from leading basic readers of 
seven companies are checked 
against Dolch, Gates, and Thorn- 
dike word lists. Designation by level 
rather than by grade makes possible 
individual use according to need, 
whether for primary or high school 
students. Manuals accompany each 
strip, which includes two sets of 25 
phrases each, printed in simple 
black type on grayed backgrounds 
for best eye efficiency. 

To add understanding and ap- 
preciation see “America the Beauti- 
ful” (SVE, 1 strip) while you all 
sing the verses on the color strip, 
one of a song series. Social Studies 
discussion based on the pictures will 
introduce much about America, its 
land and its people, its rich history 
and its future. 

For more direct social studies ap- 
proach use the new “Geography of 
the American People” (4 sets in 
color, SVE: Northeastern US; The 
South; Middle West: Canada and 
the Far North). Beautiful photo- 
graphs and nice use of maps point 
up relationships and motivate further 
study. Easily read text combines his- 
tory and geography for upper ele- 
mentary and junior high learners. 


Each set has 4 strips. For example, 
“Northeastern US” includes “Living 
in New England,” “Five Great 
Cities,” “Valley Regions of-the North- 
east,” and “Where East and South 
Meet.” 

History emphasis for the story 
hour (intermediate grades) is il- 
lustrated in two new sets (EB, 6 
color strips each): “Heroes of Long 
Ago” (Marco Polo, King Alfred, 
Charlemagne, Lief Ericson, Roland, 
King Arthur): and “Children’s 
Stories of Famous Americans” (Capt. 
John Smith, Ethan Allen, William 
Penn, Peter Stuyvesant, Paul Revere, 
John Paul Jones). Following the 
story, questions and suggested class 
activities are built-in learning helps. 

“Adventures With Early American 
Indians,” (SVE, 4 color strips) are 
stories with drawings to show au- 
thentic details typical of each cul- 
ture: Indians of the Northwest, of the 
Plains, of the Woodlands, of the 
Southwest. Children like the story 
form, learn the influence of geo- 
graphic factors on people, respect 
primitive problems and accomplish- 
ments. 

Tested Teaching Films for Ele- 


mentary Schools with a set of 8 color 
strips suggest a good beginning for 
grades 1-6 to supplement social 
studies and science. 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 5) 


The Tenure Bill was sponsored by the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. We were assisted by the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Tennessee School 
Boards Association, and many other organizations. The 
bill probably could not have been passed without the 
approval of the School Boards Association. 

The bill does not please teachers in every respect. 
Many teachers feel that they should not have been 
required to serve a three-year probationary period. Some 
teachers think that the board of education should not 
have the right to transfer them from one position to 
another within the school system. They point out that 
a board of education could move a teacher from a good 
situation to a very poor situation, thereby forcing her to 
resign in some instances. On the other hand, some board 
members feel that we do nct need a tenure law at all 
and that this law forces them to keep on hand some 
teachers who should not be teaching. This was the feel- 
ing of some members of the legislature. It should be 
pointed out that the Tenure law was not enacted to 


It was 


work a hardship on any board of education. 
enacted for the welfare of the children of the state and 
it was felt that a fair tenure law would bring about a 
better teaching profession in the state, and thus give 


greater service to the boys and girls. Any board of 
education which has dealt fairly with teachers over the 
years has nothing to fear from a tenure law. Any teacher 
who works conscientiously at her job has nothing to fear 
from it. It was designed to protect the efficient teacher 
and to give boards of education a legal, orderly way in 
which to dismiss teachers who should not be in the 
school system. 

If this law is to work effectively, all parties concerned 
must keep faith with it. Teachers must do their best 
to render high class service. They must not hide behind 
the tenure law for protecting inefficiency. On the other 
hand, boards of education certainly must deal fairly 
with all teachers. Most of the teachers of Tennessee are 
not people who will take advantage of a situation. Most 
boards of education have in the past and will in the 
future deal fairly with teachers. This should result in a 
better teaching profession, more pleasant work on the 
part of school board members and a greater service for 


protect an inefficient teacher. 


It was not enacted to 


the boys and girls in our schools. 





Dr. Brownell is Gommissioner 
of Education 


The appointment of Dr. Samuel 
M. Brownell to be US Commis- 
sioner of Education was announced 
by President Eisenhower recently. 
Dr. Brownell, a brother of Attorney 
General Brownell, is professor of 
education administration, Graduate 
School, Yale University, and presi- 
dent of the New Haven State Teach- 
ers College. He is a life member of 
the National Education Association 
and is presently a member of the 
NEA Legislative Commission and 
the Committee on Accrediting of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (an NEA de- 
partment). He was president of the 
Association for Higher Education in 
1950-51. 

Dr. Brownell was born in Peru, 
Nebraska and attended elementary 
school there. He was graduated 
from Lincoln High School. He re- 
ceived the A. B. degree from the 
University of Nebraska, the M. A. 
from Yale University, and the Ph. D. 
degree from Yale University. 

Dr. Brownell was principal of the 
demonstration high school at the 
State Teachers College, Peru, Ne- 
braska; assistant professor, New 
York State College for Teachers, 
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Albany; superintendent of schools, 
Grosse Point, Michigan. He has been 
professor of educational administra- 
tion at the Yale University Graduate 
School since 1938, and president of 
the New Haven State Teachers Col- 
lege since 1947. He is a member of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education, 
Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation, National Society for the 
Study of Education. 

The new commissioner carries to 
this very important office the good 
will of a host of friends from educa- 
tion throughout the United States. 
He assumes office at a critical time 
for American education. Great prob- 
lems and heavy burdens will be 
carried to his door to enlist his 
energies and talent. The greatest 
crowd of children and youth ever 
are knocking on the doors of too few 
schools, manned by too few teachers 
who are trying to furnish superior 
education with too little money. 
Dr. Brownell now becomes the of- 
ficial head of the government agency 
which must find answers to these 
problems. 


SCIENCE CLASSES 
(Continued from page 20) 


The pupils began to understand that 
flowers are colored solely because of 
natural reasons, namely the presence 
of certain pigments. After some dis- 
cussion the pupils decided that the 
statement would be more correct if 
it were restated thus, “Many bright 
flowers attract insects.” Such pro- 
cedures as this one are valuable in 
developing more meaningful con- 
cepts and in developing an under- 
standing and appreciation of cause 
and effect relationships which is 
vital to good thinking. 


Good human relations in the class- 
room are important in teaching pu- 
pils to think. Pupils need to feel 
that the teacher is kind, sympathetic, 
and tolerant of their ideas. Probably 
little thinking goes on where boys 
and girls fear the unfriendly criti- 
cism and sarcasm of the teacher. For 
good thinking to occur pupils should 
feel free to offer ideas and sugges- 
tions and to participate in all the 
class activities. 


In order to teach pupils to think, 
it is important for the teacher to be 
aware of the importance of teaching 
them to think and for the teacher to 
provide classroom situations in 
which there are real problems and 
questions for which the boys and 
girls want answers. 
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IT’S NEWS TO US 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products 
which we believe will be of pro- 
fessional interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a 
recommendation by the editor. You 
will want to check and compare 
these items with others to be found 
in your school supply store. If un- 
able to find the products desired, 
your request for information will be 
forwarded to the producer. 

A new line of Stainless Steel 
Combination Padlocks, with greater 
strength and added security at no 
increase in price, is announced by 
Master Lock Company. The new 
locks will replace Master brass com- 
bination locks, which have been 
widely used by school systems for 
many years. The new stainless steel 
case is 25% stronger than the brass 
case formerly used. It is rust-resist- 
ant and will retain its highly polished 
finish indefinitely. The case-hardened 
locking latch is virtually impossible 
to shear and a built-in “sound effect” 


will thwart the trick of “feeling” 
combinations. Carries an uncondi- 
tional two-year guarantee against 
defects in materials or workman- 
ship. (Master Lock Company, 2600 
N. 32nd Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. ) 

Schweizer Utility Case Project 
No. 1 is the first of a series of train- 
ing kits designed to teach aviation 
construction techniques and alum- 
inum sheet metal work in the aver- 
age school shop. The basic kit 
includes all the materials for making 
a Utility Case with end pre-formed 
to shape, necessary hardware, blue- 
print and student procedure instruc- 
tions. The Utility Case gives stu- 
dents a real insight into modern 
aviation construction techniques and 
results in a practical case which can 
be used as a tool kit, tackle box, 
and a picnic box. Cost is $3.95. 
Since 1945 Schweizer gliders and 
sailplanes have been built in the 
larger vocational high schools and 
technical institutions with facilities 
and trained personnel for a major 
project. The new series of projects 


can be built with ordinary shop 
tools. (Schweizer Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Elmira, New York) 


MARYVILLE 
COLLEGE 


Maryville, Tennessee 





—_ 


A fully accredited liberal 
arts college emphasizing 
thorough scholarship, low 
expenses, earnest Christian 
program 


Inquiries welcomed from stu- 
dents, parents, counselors. 
Write 


Dean of Students 
Maryville College 
Maryville, Tennessee 























WE WONT, 


™ ee. os ARm. 


BUT/ nm 


SUN RAY 


It Cleans Floors 


Local Association 
Activities Leaflets 


Eleven Local Association Activities Leaflets have 
been developed and distributed to help local officers 
and committee members. 

Copies of the leaflets are available in limited quan- 
tities free to each association on request. Local asso- 
ciation presidents should keep a file of the leaflets and 
pass it on to succeeding officers. Check your file and 
see if you have copies of the following: 









Eliminates Dust 


No. 1 The Centennial Action Program ) 
No. 2 The Local Association Issues an Annual The magic of SUN RAY causes dust to disappear and re- 
CAP Directory leases dirt from the floor. SUN RAY saves time and effort 
; ‘ and saves floors. 
No. 3 A Centennial Action Program for the Local On oily darkened floors SUN RAY penetrates the fibres of 
Association the wood and drives out the oil and grease returning the 
sas ° wood fo its natural color. 
a, 4 Developing z Citizenship Program SUN RAY works like magic on gymnasium floors. It cleans 
No. 5 The Local Association Promotes NEA off rubber marks and removes dirt and stain. 
Membership On waxed floor areas SUN RAY cleans so well when used 


on the push mop that it is not necessary to scrub the floor 
nearly so often. 

Where SUN RAY is used the walls, windows, furniture, drap- 
eries, shelves, cabinets and fixtures accumulate much less 
dust. Dusting and washing is reduced to a minimum. 


No. 6 The Local Association Uses the Publica- 
tions of State and National Associations 

No. 7 The Local Association Works on Salaries 
(revised ) 

No. 8 Observing Horace Mann’s Birthday, May 4 

No. 9 Local Committees Work with NEA Com- 








CHEMICAL COMPANY 





mittees 

No. 10 Local Leaders Plan a Year’s Program of i 
Action Atlanta, Ga. 

No. 11 The Local Association Helps Orient New The Quality Line 
Teachers FLOOR FINISHES SANITARY PRODUCTS 
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Auditor's Report 


Tennessee Education Association Funds 


1952-53 


Tue ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL, 
TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, INC., 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Gentlemen: 
Pursuant to engagement I have made the annual audit 


of the books of account of the Association, kept in the 
office of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Frank E. Bass, in 
Nashville, Tennessee, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1953 and submit this report of same. 

BALANCE SHEET 

Exhibit A, the Balance Sheet presenting the financial 
status of the Association as disclosed by the books as of 
June 30, 1953 shows total assets of $117,428.10, liabilities 
of $420.00 and surplus of $117,008.10. The net worth is 
the surplus of $105,538.29 at June 30, 1952 increased by 
the net income of $11,469.81 for the current year. 

The increase of $11,469.81 in the net worth (surplus) 
during the year is reflected in the following changes in 
the assets, the liabilities being unchanged: 

ea RN acc nneurgesenihe $10,952.63 


Fixed Assets Increased ........................ 673.18 
$11,625.81 

Accounts Receivable Decreased ........ 156.00 
Net worth Increased ........................ $11,469.81 


Cash 
The petty cash fund was counted and found to total in 


cash of $3.14 and tickets for disbursements of $12.06, 
$15.20, 20c more than called for by the ledger account. 

The balance of $18,057.34 in the checking account at 
the Third National Bank was verified from the bank’s 
statement by deduction for the checks ascertained to be 
outstanding. 

The balances in the three savings accounts were veri- 
fied from the pass book to be as detailed on the balance 
sheet, in total amount of $43,361.18. 

Accounts Receivable 

Accounts receivable consist of June ’53 rent of $125.00 
and unpaid accounts for current year advertising of 
$95.00, total $220.00. Accounts receivable balances of 
June 30, 1952 were all paid in current year. 

Fixed Assets 

The office building and lot #409—7th Ave., N., Nash- 
ville, was sold to the State during the year ended June 
30, 1948 for $35,000.00 cash and the present property 
#321—7th Ave., N., was purchased for $35,000.00 cash. 
$2,000.00 additional was paid for the unexpired lease on 
the property. The cost of the present property on the 
books, $29,214.09 exclusive of improvements costing 
$20,047.14 made by the Association, is the cost of the 
property and improvements sold, $27,011.54, plus $2,- 
000.00 for the lease, and title and other expenses of 
$202.55. 

Furniture and fixtures were increased by purchases of 
$1,090.07 during the year and $579.32 was added to the 
reserve for depreciation for the year’s depreciation at 10% 
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of cost of unexhausted equipment. On the books both 
the cost and the reserve have been reduced below the 
figures on the balance sheet by $1,812.74 for exhaustion 
by depreciation. 

Fire and supplemental insurance of $27,500.00 is car- 
ried on the building and $4,000.00 on the furniture and 
fixtures. 

Liabilities 

The only liability shown by the books is $420.00 re- 
ceived from N.E.A. to be passed on to Rural Editorial 
Service. 

Federal withholding tax and Federal old age benefits 
tax, payable in July, 1953, were paid by June checks: 

No other liabilities are shown by the books at June 30, 
1953. The small accounts for telephone and telegraph, 
light, and office supplies, will be charged when paid, in 
conformity with past practice. 

INCOME AND EXPENSE 

The Statement of Income and Expense, Exhibit B, 
presents in detail the income and expenses which re- 
sulted in the net income of $11,469.81 from the year’s 
operations. Of the gross income of $89,273.61 all was 
actually received during the year except $125.00 charged 
to accounts receivable for June rent. Of the income 
from advertising, used as a reduction in net expense of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, under Expenses, all but 
$95.00, charged to accounts receivable, was received 
during the year. 

The gross income increased $496.79 over the previous 
year and the expenses increased $3,143.57, resulting in a 
decrease of $2,646.78 in the net income. 

DETAILS OF EXAMINATION 

The receipts for the year, as shown by Cash Receipts 
book, were verified as to addition and traced to de- 
posits verified from bank’s statements. Deposits to sav- 
ings accounts were checked to the pass books for same. 

All checks paid by bank during the year were noted 
for signature, counter signature, and endorsement, and 
found entered for correct amount in Cash Disbursements 
book and all disbursements claimed were represented by 
checks. 

The balance in cash on hand at June 30, 1953 is the 
exact balance that the Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
books and audit report of previous year show the Treas- 
urer to be accountable for on that date. No records of 
Receipts and Disbursements other than the Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements books and bank Statements, pass 
books and paid checks, were submitted to me or ex- 
amined by me. 

Fidelity bonds in total amount of $20,000.00 in Mary- 
land Casualty Company and Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Company are carried on the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. Frank E. Bass. No other employees are covered un- 
der fidelity bond. 

Respectfully submitted, 
/S/ Joe E. Wilson 
Certified Public Accountant 
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ASSETS 
Cash: 
Potty Cash Fai ..........:...::nasinssissdeatorcscsessuacnetsnenpocsuomsetssncteseqnfanmplonstacesbosesisoasesousansssosisasassussntepoanysi $ 15.00 
Checking Account—Third National Bank ..................::::cssssessesees seein: Se ik: ein 
Savings Accounts— 
"Whitrrcd Wakhemeiel Teese sisi smc ois cass say oo .nnssondsccsdatinsadls detincssaccabass zh tee $10,050.00 
First American Watisaml Toate 5, «...6sso.-55:<ccénsesccsassssnsecsessence snoossese 23,008.93 
Murfreesboro Federal Savings & Loan ASSO. ............:::s:ssssssee01e00 .. 10,302.25 43,361.18 $ 61,433.52 
Accounts Recolvable—Pie Adwentialngs aml MIB 5. 5..iisesciencs ss ace) cstiibnesios sovedonsss:snvsepitiuis ibis ibbbibipsbiaialaieb ies engasqresesuretpreteguenssnpobas 220.00 
Fixed Assets: Cost Depreciation Book Value 
a ee ne anny $29,214.09 $29,214.09 
Improvements to Building ........................ 20,047.14 20,047.14 
Furniture & Fixtures :..................c..:c0..ssssssees 8,140.38 $ 4,275.85 8,864.53 
Pontiac Automobile—1953. .....................06 2,648.82 2,648.82 
$60,050.43 $ 4,275.85 55,774.58 
Total Assets $117,428.10 
LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
LIABILITIES 
Basra Teciitreniad ee o sa iinsdcesvolpiica sen cbh ded CORTAE SIM cance: ccappobdeacnpnancceseass digucboeocabtolaagtdetiopencnbaems Gada cadaine dostiucoan $ 420.00 
NET WORTH | 
Semen OI iin cai sessins ses -ognessopvestavontien consetdedeioo aoc ilaatesuasionasthigansspssnense+sansegnonshes cbupihensitcinone $105,538.29 
Net Income for Vent Gt aati 5 acc aia eerie op sss hsctsasasns eae abaveagye 11,469.81 
Wek Witteite tee loi. Si fod ahetveeies Po sesocgecabiasicsxtdlsMbedalioecaisaseucsiAtaeitcwehe: GLEE Sea 117,008.10 
Torkel ‘T:SesBid Tabac saat IG WPI si 5 Sree AE es deca cheat n oo vghne iano caso vacab tinea acbaatenth sskaibssdidugtes as Gea ede $117,428.10 
This statement is subject to the accompanying comments. 
EXHIBIT A 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
Year Ended June 30, 1953 
Actual 
Over or Under* 
T.E.A. Actual Income and Expense Budget Budget 
INCOME 
Membership Dues 
Comm Damen nis encssniss-ni2sssscanssientanecennal $61,596.00 
CU I 5 in csterit-nodsormtaticbnes 19,996.00 
iti = oko. oo ge a ee 3,864.00 
|| SR REDS MTs wae Fe eRe NL bate 12.00 
$85,468.00 $77,980.00 $ 7,488.00 
Howat freon CiRew Mimi nics oss snc cnn ssasenssngcbrobtoaaseipheiiaced 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Corset ibveiicnes Beit Tie. isc ss 0cesopsockexs-ccicbopoetine teeta: 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Interest from Savings ACCOUMES ................::::cscscssessesseesensenensernseess 805.61 805.61 
TI ea io visas cs cea a eee TS eg 89,273.61 $80,980.00 $ 8,293.61 
EXPENSE 
Salaries 
Gacwotaty~ TgMeAG ..20...---<serinnrrsesssy nei -vieiinbie $ 9,500.00 $ 9,500.00 
Assistant’ Searetary «2... dch.deguity sagen eayeo-s 7,200.00 7,200.00 
Disbiceatiten Re naa oa 4,056.00 4,500.00 
Divector of -Researeh: ....0:2..25..0.cconei eae 1,000.00 5,000.00 
Field Service Assistant ....................sccscsscseeesseseeees 4,500.00 4,500.00 
Cline, See isi ions issieeiccca ital 2,495.64 2,880.00 
Dan sacs ions estas ininsttv boasts ita peeektin 7,307.50 7,200.00 
$36,059.14 $40,780.00 $ 4,720.86° 
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Deaw Meewied 1 s54s-2..... 285s ARE eins es 3,113.89 4,100.00 986.11* 
TI I aie sssthssi settee ec ceontiestintieedbiscteRientdsnenatcovednats 578.65 600.00 21.85% 
Office Equipment Depreciation @ 10% ..................c:000 579.32 500.00 79.32 
EE ee ane Dane ene 634.57 634.57 
Office Supplies & Postage (Postage $846. |: SN de eR IR Dos A baa 1,585.18 1,700.00 114.82* 
Travel—Office Staff (Auto Expense $816.57) 4,216.69 4,000.00 216.69 
ERED NEL LES OO ONE ARES 4,683.66 6,000.00 1,316.34* 
President & Administrative Council ee ae pipette 3 Aen Steere 1,995.12 2,000.00 4,88* 
Bond—Executive Secretary ........... 50.00 50.00 
Association Dues & Publication Subscriptions dani staiaatigains 298.00 350.00 52.00° 
IIIS III pics sinicceosconeseridnresacapsestutenpsinsciisiegsi seyasehih 300.00 300.00 
The Tennessee Teacher (See Footnote) ...................... 8,457.91 6,500.00 1,957.91 
ge car As raat Edasc danpesdeapadls sososeeig 748.78 748.78 
SIS LIOR, TORE LETRA, dT EE, See 11,048.09 10,000.00 1,048.09 
Federal Old Age Benefits Tax ..............:..c:c:cccsssssessseeeseeesseseees 222.80 100.00 122.80 
castes Sissocinsadicvigedbainaansese ... gle 0O 1,800.00 75.00* 
Retirement System—T.E.A. Staff VRID AE TE ME see OD 1,700.00 255.00* 
Ete lane AR a le ile a a 62.00 500.00 438.00* 
Rie et ee ae oe ee ee . .cist shape tedpaadpacth anseah es 77,803.80 80,980.00 8,176.20° 
San TNS SIA orca serene y fe tr SRE ETT IS One pooerrener NT! $11,469.81 $11,469.81 
TENNESSEE TEACHER 
Expenses—Printing & Distribution .....................:.cccccceccseseeeeseeeees ...$24,410.25 
nT i Te eNO 2,711.60 
$27,121.85 
I hii si el bone conesncensenscsorsarnsbintasentetiioriseneee . 17,928.86 
SN LR AREB SS. ics aniissnsccabcansssdapanemnanipieitioneinesinsssnsnane 418.50 
SR NRT EE fr CERT 317.08 
18,663.94 
MT ooo AY, a ads ec ba aga tai ad Pee dase Ziaips aaa oan ttAlGs $ 8,457.91 $ 6,500.00 
EXHIBIT B 
\ 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Year Ended June 30, 1953 
T.E.A. Travel—Office Staff . 4,216.69 
RECEIPTS Annual Convention ... 4,683.66 
Accounts Receivable of 6-30-52 See 376.00 President & Administrative Council.. 1,995.12 
Membership Dues (See Exhibit B.) . 85,468.00 Fidelity Bond & Association Dues 348.00 
Representative Assembly 300.00 
Tennessee Teacher— / 
a¥ The Tennessee Teacher 27,121.85 
Advertising ................. ..$17,833.36 : . 
nats Field Service—N.E.A. 748.78 
RIO 6556 ogansoccesacesecncosne 418.50 Public Relations 11,048.00 
Miscell I 317.08 eee ee —_—— 
ee ee N.E.A. Delegates .... 1,725.00 
os REESE SS ERERT a ee 1.375.00 Retirement System—T.E.A. Staff 2,030.00 
NEA. Contribution .... ees eae 1500.00 Miscellaneous Expense 80.00 
a a i ON ss ’ ; Federal Old Age Benefits Tax 807.85 
AE GUNN II no. cisnnornon de scarsnnsesssihieants 805.61 Federal Withholding Tax 5 68 
Federal Withholding Tax .............0ccc0cceee 5,683.90 te 4 A > ms * “i h: ee 
Federal Old Age Benefits Tax ................. 585.05 oud ah ~<a ad , 2.00 
Retirement System—T.E.A. Staff ......0.00000000c05 585.00 ee date a : 090.07 
For Transmittal to Rural Editorial Service ............ 420.00 ne i. egg 185.00 
Sat aan _..$115,967.50 Accounts Payable of 6-30-52 402.00 
DISBURSEMENTS a ee ...$104,414.87 
Salaries yatenen = eeera titer secet  *eoo*e*sseeesenes ooo Excess of Receipts over Disbursements 10,952.63 
Building Expense mhhimiitie be ckesbianndiktensetel 8, 13. 9 Cash in Banks—6-30-52 50,465.89 
Telephone & Telegraph .................. 578.65 ie Key 
Office Supplies & Postage ................ 1,585.18 Cash in Banks—6-30-53 . ...$ 61,418.52 
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A GREATER HOTEL FOR A GREATER ATLANTA! The 
creation of a superb new addition will transform the Dinkler- 
Ansley into the magnificent new DINKLER PLAZA, modern 
in every respect, with 600 beautiful guest rooms and suites, 
assembly and banquet facilities to accommodate 2000 persons, 
complete air-conditioning, five outstanding restaurants and every 
advanced technological improvement for comfort, convenience 
and efficiency. The DINKLER PLAZA, created to be one of 
the nation’s leading hotels, brings new beauty and distinction to 
the Atlanta scene. 


The DINKLER PLAZA 


(formerly the Dinkler-Ansley) 








THE DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER. President 


La 
2, Gale 


The DIN KLER PLAZA 


CARLING DINKLER, 





Alaile/ 





OTHER DINKLER HOTELS 
THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 


Birmingham 
* 
THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Montgomery 


¥* 
THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 


* 

THE ST. CHARLES 
New Orleans 
* 

THE BANKHEAD 


Birmingham 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO 
MOHAWK 4-5100 
TELETYPE CG-1264 


NEW YORK 
MURRAY HILL 6-6990 


WASHINGTON 
EXECUTIVE 3-6481 
TELETYPE WA-279 





TELETYPE SERVICE 
TO ALL DINKLER HOTELS 


JR. P 


Executive V 














New CADMUS BOOKS 


SET NUMBER TWELVE for 1953 


GROUP ONE — Grapes 1, 2&3 
Title ¢¢ Author Net Delivered Price 


Animal Hide and Seek, Ipcar 
Benny the Bulldozer, Hurd 
Caps for Sale, Slobodkina 
Jenny’s First Party, Averill 
Little Cowboy, Brown 

Little Old Automobile, Ets 
Mrs. Caliper’s House, Cooke 
Smudge, Newberry 

The Wind and Peter, Tresselt 


GROUP TWO — Grapes 2,3 & 4 


Title ¢ Author Net Delivered Price 


Creeper's Jeep, Gramatky 

Dr. Trotter and His Big Gold Watch, Gilbert 
Growing Story, Krauss 

Lance and His First Horse, Coggins and Holt 
McElligot’s Pool, Dr. Seuss 

Martin and Abraham Lincoln, Coblentz 
Patty Paints A Picture, Bannon 

Wait Till The Moon Is Full, Brown 


GROUP THREE — Grapes 3, 4&5 
Title & Author Net Delivered Price 


Alexander’s Birthday, Knight 

Augustus Drives A Jeep, LeGrand 

Cap’n Dow and the Hole in the Doughnut, LeGrand 1.56 
Cats For Kansas, LeGrand 

My Father’s Dragon, Gannett 

My Pet Peepelo, Credle 

Susan, Trent 

The Wild Wood, Clewes 


GROUP FOUR — Grapes 4, 5 & 6 
Title ¢¢ Author Net Delivered Price 


Always Reddy, Henry 

Barnyard Family, Hogner 

I'll Take Cappy, McCabe and Fagan 

Lottie’s Valentine, Eyre 

Rainbow for Me, Kiser 

Shooting Star Farm, Molloy 

Sleigh Bells for Windy Pott, PI icdc0 ves ses 1.23 
Witch of Scrapfaggot Green, Gordon 

Younger Brother, Simon 


GROUP FIVE — Grapes 5, 6 & 7 
Title & Author Net Delivered Price 


Benjamin West and His Cat Grimalkin, Henry 
Donegal Wonder Book, MacManus 

Invisible Island, Marshall 

Little Duchess, Brock 

Manuel Goes to Sea, Fuller 

Palomino Boy, Emblen 

Stolen Pony, Rounds 

Wish On An Apple, Garst 

With Might and Main, Fenner 


GROUP SIX — Grapes 6, 7 & 8 
Title & Author Net Delivered Price 


Canadian Summer, van Stockum 
Madeleine Takes Command, Brill 
New England Bean Pot, Jagendorf 
Owen Boys, Wilson 

Ring of Danger, Bill 

What Makes It Tick? Britton 








Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














